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can give to your children is to provide 
e best text-books. In thi 

way you can make Christmas 

Teachers, parents, and school officers who have not already done so, should address the 
AMERICAN Book CoMPANY for its Uatalogue of over 2000 School and College Text-books. 
No progressive educator can afford to be without this list, because,—— 

(1) It is the largest and most varied line of school text-books ever published by 
any one house. | 

(2) The books of this list have been prepared by educators of the highest reputation 
for scholarship and practical schoolroom experience. 

(3) Every department of instruction from the primary school to the University is 
represet ted, 

(4) The latest and best methods in school work are exemplified in these books. 

(5) Every one who is looking for the best books will recognize the advantage of 
having so complete and varied a list from which to select. 

This complete catalogue will be sent to any address on application. 

Circulars relating to any special class of text-books will be furnished on request. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY : Broadway. 137 Waluut 258. ay, 


THERE SHELDON SERIES.,| Of PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 
The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 2 y 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. ‘Sheldon’s Word Studies, 
{5 books.) Containing one third more reading) — This is the best and most useful Spelling Book 9 
matter than any other 5-book series. | ever published. 
’ ’ 
Bheldo nis Artbmotio Patter Haa been introduced into the Pablic Schools of the following representative cities : 
Skheldon’s Algebras. ‘Stoddard’s New Inte P New Work, Jersey City, Minnenoplis, Grand Rapids, Atchison, Topeka, Ithaca, Pitts- 
THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. | déa book All| Meld (Mass.), Kansas City, Terre Maute, Amsterdam, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, Omuaha, 
Thi oe COMPLETE ALGEBRA. | the attractive features which made this the most} Galveston, San Antonio, Keokuk, Des Moines, Fort Wayne, Plattsburgh, Cairo, 
opular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have] Philadelphia, New Orleans, Springfield Jackson (Mich.), Wichitn 
page for page, as far as the Elementary goes. a New Series German Text-Books (Kan,), Yonkers, Oskaloosa, Holyoke, Birmingham, Lansingburgh, Cohoes, Wheeling. 
hese Algebras are simple and clean cut, with By Prof. H. J. Scumrtz Riamente of the Ger- Taken in connection with the un'formly commendatory opinions expressed by teachers who have used 
rey attractive examples. man Language — First and Second Books now | bool, thelr OF. have eritically examined it, Bo better evidence of its eupesior merits coule be 
: } given. Teachers dissatisfied with results of present methods in spelling classes, are invited tu corresponc 
Examples in Arithmetic. | ready. ane pests will be bound together, and | the publishers of Werd Lessons, 
SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


' This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade hitherto pub- 
. | “ished, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements of primary schools. 
For Primary Schools. | Published this season, tt has already been adopted in more than forty prominent places and the 
> publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most encouraging testimonials as to its 
By FRANCIS COGSWELL, > merits as a teat-book 


Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 
Price 25 cents. THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


CONTUGATION. 


MICHTY, MICHTIER, MICHTIEST, 
THE SWORD. THE PEN. THE PENCIL. 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil; and in these days of rapid intellectual 
work there is nothing more useful. There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens; and it 
is the same with pencils, — there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. The name of the poor ones is 


Legion, and the name of the good ones, and mightiest of all, is 


‘“ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


Pencils: bearing this stamp are made in 10 degrees of hardness, so that you will have no trouble in getting au 
If you would like to see some samples, send 16 cents in stamps and you will re- 


pencil suitable for your work. 
ceive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limite, 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do fuli justice to all orders 


We make a specialty of the the 
boratories of T. M¢ IN N, London; 
a ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
EK. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 


Boston Society NATURAL HIsToRY, 
{™] BOSTON, MASS. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
af ANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEr 


Andrews 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M'F'G COMPANY. 


7S Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Liberal Terms Send 20 Cents 
TO for Sample Copy 
AGENTS of a Book worth 


The New Card Game. 


A GIFT OF TONGUES, 


Is a quick,easy, and interesting method of learn 


ing a language, 
CERMAN. 


Sold by booksellers; price, $1.00, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, by AVERY & CO, 45 Park St., 
Orange, J. Send for book and sample cards free. 


HAVE YOU got THE MITTEN, School Teachers ? 


A new invention for erasing chalk from Blackboards, 
manufactured of sheepskin with natural wood on: pre 
vents so.ling and chapped hands, and will protect the 
drass sleeve. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 

BLABKBOARD MITTEN COMPANY, 
325 Washiugton Street, Room 2, Boston, Mass. 


ASS WANTED. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Bt., BOSTON, 


SONGS for vent stamp. Mons & Youur, Gaon, 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Brain 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $100. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 te $500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
‘ifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
2 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PURE 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICALS. 


CHEMICAL 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


APPARATUS. 
STEREOPTICONS. 


Fvery -Teacher Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 
from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER C0. 


Auburn, New York. 


Order Your Periodicals Through Us. 


Clubbing List for 1890-01. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


— FoR — 


Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs. 


oe IMONEY by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for 


the coming year. Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various maga- 

; zines, can do so through us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition 
is to order two or more magazines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced clab rates, 

The followiog list comprises bat a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 


supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for an iodi 
time, and with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. ee ee 


MONTHLY Our MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our 
Subscription *.ub b 
Price Rates. Baton 
American Journal of Philology . $3 00 $275 | Popular Science Monthly . 500 435 
° 4 4 3 Princeton Review, . 300 275 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, 150 135 |Science, . 350 300 
Little Folks’, . 150 135 |Seribner’s, . « 
Chautauqua Young Fo'ks’ Journal, 1 00 95 St. Niel H 
Contemporary Review (N. Y. reprint), 450 410 | The Arena, ° ° : : 500 4 3 
Demorest s Magazine, 200 170 | The Chautauquan, . 200 190 
Kelectic Magazine, 500 435 |The New Review, | 175 170 
Edinburgh Review 300 295 | Van Nostrand's Engineering Mag 500 450 
ng. ition) 400 3650 
Fortnightly Review (N.Y. reprint), 450 410 va 
Forum, e ° 500 450 
Harper's Magazine 400 340 WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. Ou 
Household The (Vt.) 110 95 Subscripiio A 
[ndiana Schoo! Journal, 150 1 30 
Intelligence, . 150 1385 | Advance, $2 50 
Philosophy.. 300 | Chelation’ ‘ y 
Ji Speculative Philosophy. 300 275 hristi 
8, 75 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 300 275 sis Weekly in 
Magazine of American History, . 500 450 Young People. : 
of Art. . $50 325 | Iilustrated Christian Weekly, 2 2 25 
New Princeton Review ° 300 275 | Independent, 
New England Magazine 800 2¢0 | Literary World, . 
Nineteeuth Century (N reprint) 450 410 | Littell’s Living Age 20 
North American Review, 500 449 | N.Y Nation, P 
Ohio Educational Monthly, 150 130 | N.Y. Tribune (Weekty),. ° . ° 790 
Our Men and Women, 100 9 | Public ; 
4 nes, . . merican E 
popular Science News, 1 00 Youth's Companion Gow 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS’ Heirs 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and oll members 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Street, Moston, Masa. 


Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. 8. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: ‘“‘In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ‘* For two years 
1 have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. 1 began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 

Don’t fail to get bd 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED RY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


2° 

FOR SALE BY 
Norton Door Check & Spring Co. 


SEARS BLDG, Boston, MAss 
GAENTS WANTED. 


Pav 


Architecture, and Art 
rnishing schools 
address 


A. LUMBARD, 
26 seventh 8t., 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 


Special attention given 
to fun 
For further information 


New Bedford, Mass. 


159 TREMonT OST. 


factory Be 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 


COLLEGE 


ACADEMY 


and CHURCH BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Farms, etc. FULL? 


WARRANTED, Catal 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
lis for Schools, Churches, &- 


=) 
Fae MENEELY & CO., | Establish 
are WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


80) 
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No. 23. 


Journal of Education, 


4A WEBELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A NOCTURNE. 


BY LUCY E, TILLEY. 


Ever the Night doth woo with tender call, 
The fair, wan dweller of the crescent Moon, 
And like the measure of some ancient rane 
The tireless marmar of its voice doth fall: 
** Behold, the tumult of the world is etayed ; 
The reaper and the sower are at reat, 
While o’er the throbbing of the great earth-breast 
The folds of my dark mantls now are laid. 
Come forth, come forth, thou hidden one, and grace 
My dasky empire with thy silver light, 
And but belated nightingales the sight 
Shall have amidst their songs of thy fair face.’’ 


And sometimes for an answer, stilly cold, 
She moves majestic through the Milky Way; 
Bat whea the yearning Night her flight would stay, 
She swiftly swathes her face with some cloud-fold. 
Nor ever doth the calm Moon seem to heed 
Or linger, though the Night doth plead and plead. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


JosEPHINE §. Mason, Helena, Mont. : The object les- 
son is an illustrated principle. 


Dr. THomas ARNOLD: A man is fit to teach only as 
long as he is himself learning daily. 


Witt 8. Monror, Pasadena, Cal : Language 
in the lower grades need not, must not be studied from 
an elementary grammar. 

Prin. G. B. Fines, Lewiston, Me.: Reading has much 
to do with what a boy thinks, feels, and does, and con- 


sequently with what he is. 


Supr. G. W. Ryan, Bradford County, Penn.: With 


small children we have too much illustrative teaching and 
with older children, too little. 


Supr. J. M. Greenwoopv, Kansas City. Mo.: The 


primary object of the public library is to supplément the 
work commenced by the children in our public schools. 


Supt. Joun Jasper, New York City: Ability, fidelity, 


a desire to promote the welfare of those entrusted to their 
care, are qualities which cannot fail to be appreciated by 
children. 


Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver, Col : Four years expe- 


rience in passing pupils from grade to grade without 
formality has taught that the worry and excitement of a 
grade examination was useless. 


Suprr. W. R. Prentice, Hornellsville, N. Y.: In no 


business or profession is there greater, present activity 
than in that of the teacher, nor is there any in which 
greater advances are being made. 


Rasst Hinou, Chicago, Ill.: The complete American, 


—the final product,—is still in the process of formation, 
and our public schools will have more to do in determin- 
ing what this finality shall be than any other institution. 


Miss ApAuine V. Ponp, Supervisor of Drawing, 


Newton, Mass.; That which lives and grows has its pe- 


culiar charm; the boy who goes to sleep over the model 
drawing of a cone, frequently becomes impassioned over 
sketching a carrot. 


A GREAT STATE GATHERING. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATORS 
AT WORCESTER. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS PREPARED BY THE 
AUTHORS. 


Merritt Epwarps Gates, LL.D. 
President of Amherst College. 


THE TEACHER AS A DETERMINING FORCE IN THE 
LIFE OF THE 

Not methods of teaching, but the spirit that should per- 
vade the teacher’s work, is my subject. 

“When a man dies,” says Schopenhauer, “a world 
perishes,—the world which he bore in his head.” If the 
ceasing of each individual life involves so serious a loss, 
the beginning of a conscious soul-life is a matter of the 
gravest importance. Those who work wisely with young 
children come very near to sharing God’s own work of 
creation. See how the whole world, as you now know it, 
existed in miniature for you in the small circle of hpme. 
and friends, which surrounded you asa little child! All 
through life you have unconsciously “ oriented” your- 
selves,—making the East and North come right, by 
involuntary reference to your early home. The mother 
makes the man; but close after the mother’s influence 
comes the influence of the teacher through the years 
of childhood. 

How shall the teacher most surely and wisely reach the 
life of the child for good? The truly successful teacher 
must be able to put herself in the child's place ; to look 
out on the world through a child's eyes ; to comprehend 
the peculiar difficulties that lie in the way of a child’s 
progress. True teaching, like a legal contract, requires 
that there be a “ meeting of minds.” If the mind of the 
teacher is to meet that of the pupil, the teacher must go 
more than half way. The child has never known mature 
life. The teacher has been a child, and to be successful 
must keep in touch with the pupil’s life and methods of 
thought. It is more reasonable to expect the teacher to 
go back in his past experience to the child’s point of view 
than to require the pupil to project himself into the un- 
known, in the effort to fully get the teacher’s habit of 
thought and point of view. All teaching affects immortal 
souls. Filia caveat against the false system of education 
which would do all the work for the child, would humor 
every inclination, every passing whim of childhood. Not 
so is manly fiber made! There is a sense in which the 
phrase “learning made easy” is the bane of modern sys- 
tems of education. Put yourself in the place of the pupil, 
not that you may take every difficulty out of his way, but 
that you may know what are his real difficulties, and 
teach him patiently to overcome those difficulties by his 
own effort. 

The narrowness of the circle of childish interests lends 
intensity and permanence to the impressions received as 
the child enters upon life. The transition from home 
life, where the reigning law is love and self-sacrifice, to 
school life, where the relations with one’s equals in age, 
under the law of equity, begin to be cultivated, marks for 
most children the beginning of the social life. School 
life thus fixes very early those relations with others, rela- 
tions harmonious or discordant, which are to give color 
and tone to the entire life of the man or woman whose 
childish years receive this imprint. 

In this school-world the teacher’s personality is supreme 
and dominant. The appeal to nobility in the teacher 
which comes to every sensitive soul at the sight of a room 
full of children fixing their eager, receptive, trustful faces 
upon their teacher, is strong, and gives force to the words 
“ It were better for him that a mill-stone were hung about 
his peck and he cast into the sea, than that he should 


cause one of these little ones to stumble.” 


With this grave responsibility attaching to the teacher's 


influence, what ought we who teach to demand of our- 
selves? The communication of ideas is the teacher's 
great work; for this, language is the medium. The 
teacher must take care how he speaks ; he is bound always 
to be sincere, kind, manly in speech. His own standard 
of sincerity and truthfulness in the transactions of the 
schoolroom will have more to do with the pupil's training 
in regard for truth, than will any formal or stated exhor- 
tations. If the teacher systematically colors things in his 
own favor, if there is an easy oblivion for what tells 
against himself, and a strong grip of the memory on every 
point that makes against the pupil, that teacher’s real 
principles as to truthfulness are manifest, whatever he 
may say when he wishes to “exert an influence.” The 
honest demand and correction of one’s own error is the 
duty of a teacher as well as a wholesome corrective in 
scholarship or in statement. Sincerity and truthfulness 
of speech are the first points. 

The next point is the use of clear, simple, natural En- 
glish, and not a strained effort to improve the pupils by 
the use of “schoolmaster’s English.” The educating 
power of language consists in using language which pre- 
cisely fits and represents your thought, and in invariably 
having a real thought to present whenever you speak, so 
that thought and language shall belong to each other. 

In these days of * oral teaching,”’ beware of talking on 
and on in a sweet, modulated, and unmeaning tone, until 
the younger pupils are drowned in floods of honeyed 
inanity. In the classroom never speak without intending 
to,—never speak without knowing precisely what you 
mean to say. The gift of tongue without thought is a 
curse to any teacher. Will you deal carelessly with 
words and grow wordy, or carefully with thoughts and 
grow thoughtful ? 

It is of the greatest importance to put the highest and 
noblest thoughts before the minds of the young. There 
is a divine obligation that rests upon the teacher of the 
young to turn their thoughts toward the noblest ideals of 
living. 

It is the unconscious inflaence of the teacher which 
most profoundly affects the life of the pupils. It must 
be in the daily life,—in the character,—before it can go 
out upon the young. 

There are “induced currents” in the intellectual life. 
The teacher who will successfully impart knowledge must 
continually acquire fresh knowledge for himself. To in- 
fluence man, to shape the destinies of cities and nations, 
is an ambition fit to engross all man’s energies. Japan 
and Germany are teaching the world with fresh emphasis 
the lesson recognized by Humboldt a century ago: 
“Whatever you wish to have appear in a nation’s life 
you must put into its schools.” Here lie the vast poten- 
tialities of the teacher’s work. Let us honor and exalt 


our profession. 


Anprew S. Draper, LL. D., 
Superintendent Public Instruction, State of New York. 


A TEACHING PROFESSION. 


The proposition that teaching should be held to be a 
professional employment was never so generally accepted 
as now. This fact is one of the most promising signs of 
the times. It proves that the masses are coming to see 
the necessity of broader scholarship, of improved methods 
of instruction, and of greater respect for the position of 
instructor of youth. It has been so easy to gain authority 
to teach; the normal schools have had to do so much 
elementary and so little professional work, and their 
graduates have constituted so small a part of the whole 
number of teachers; and the teaching force changes so 
continually, that any real advance toward the establish- 
ment of a teaching profession is, as yet, scarcely ap- 
preciable. 

What is meant by a teaching profession? The term 
“profession” is properly used only in reference to such 


intellectual labor as may be performed by a trained and 
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disciplined mind which can add to the world’s general 
fund of original thought, and which, in addition to tbis, is 
specially equipped for a particular field of intellectual 
activity. Before teaching can fairly be said to be a pro- 
fessional employment, it must be carried on, not by ama- 
teurs, but by trained and disciplined thinkers especially 
qualified for giving instruction. Broad scholarship is the 
basis of all the professions, A teacher must know much 
more than the knowledge which is to be imparted in the 
schools before he can be called a “ professional teacher.”’ 
More than general scholarship is essential to the equip 
ment of a good teacher. He must understand the phil- 
osophy of education, and be acquainted with the history 
of educational work, He must be familiar with the best 
methods of imparting knowledge and stimulating intel- 
lectua! activity, and he must be able to use these methods 
so as to get the best results attainable under the circum- 
stances. ‘This special training is the essential basis of a 
teaching profession. All our states have now come to 
recognize the importance of it, but unfortunately, they 
neither provide nor exact it. Our professional training 
schools have been too much occupied with elementary 
work, and have not been permitted to devote their re- 
sources and energies to professional work. But the 
growing demand for trained teachers opens the way for 
making our normal schools strictly professional training 
schools. 

The normal schools cannot provide all the teachers re- 
quired in the common schools. The circumstances in the 
rural districts are not such as to encourage candidates to 
take an extended course of professional training. A 
simpler course should be provided by organizing training 
classes in the academies and high schools, to pursue a 
brief course of study in harmony with the normal school 
course. 

There can be no teaching profession so long as local 
committees, chosen ata general election, are permitted 
to certify teachers. ‘The power to employ teachers and 
to certify teachers should never be lodged in the same 
individuals. The one is a professional, and the other 
a business matter. Where one committee may do both, 
they will aid their friends and relatives and political 
sympathizers, regardless of the interests of the schools. 


Where teachers who have been prefessionally trained 
are available, local committees should be required to em- 
ploy them. The state should provide professional train- 
ing to the fullest extent possible, and insist that prefer- 
ence shall be given to persons who have it. 

Teachers are public officers. Their social and profes- 
sional standing is largely determined by the treatment 
which the public accords to them. They should be better 
treated than they are. A statute of Massachusetts pro- 
vides that the school committee may discharge any teacher 
from employment at any moment. Teachers cannot le- 
gally require the fulfillment of an agreement for employ- 
ment even though their service is entirely competent and 
faithful. This is enough to drive self-respecting persons 
out of the work. The extent to which teachers are obliged 
to coddle employing officers in order to maintain their 
places, materially interferes with the well being of the 
schools. A teacher should be permitted to enter into 
contracts the same as any other individual, with the right 
to have the contract fulfilled by the public, provided the 
service is what it should be. If a teacher proves in- 
efficient, the remedy is a discharge for cause. 

There is no cross-lot road to a teaching profession. 
Without a scholarship which is at home in any intellect- 
ual center; without special training which can readily 
prove its utility, and force the necessity of its recognition ; 
without public discrimination between professionals and 
amateurs ; without an entire cessation of indiscriminate 
licensing ; without the entire elimination of favoritism ; 
without social position and moneyed rewards commen- 
surate with merit; without an interest which is more 
than pecuniary ; without entire and life-long devotion ; 
without personal pride and mutual respect ; without zeal- 
ous care for the rights and prerogatives of all; without 
alertness which discerns or creates opportunities for the 
advance of the whole line ; without the strength to jostle 
the crowd, and wrest honorable positions from the selfish, 
the unthinking or the unscrupulous, there can be no teach- 
ing profession. 

The awakening educational activity, manifest through- 
out the country, the multiplication of normal schools, and 


the admitted importance of professional training, are 
enough to encourage us. 

All general reforms have their inception in public sen- 
timent and their fruitage in legislation. It devolves 
upon teachers, who are the leaders of their class ; upon 
such as meet in state conventions, to formulate principles 
and demand legislation. Legislatures are accustomed to 
treat such matters with rank indifference, and sometimes 
with gross ignorance. Legislation must be prepared by 
expert hands, or it is ill-considered and _ ineffectual. 
There is no more conspicuous illustration of all this, than 
the legislation of the country affecting the schools. Nor 
is there any more conspicuous illustration of the non- 
professional character of the teachers of the country, 
than the submissive way in which they have stood with 
their hats in their hands and their chins on their chests, 
in the august presence of the lawmakers of the country. 
When teachers shall have clear conceptions of what to 
do, and how to do it, and when they shall demand it at 
the proper place, and with a determination to have it, or 
know the reason why, there will be a perceptible ad- 
vance toward the evolution and the recognition of a 
“ teaching profession.” 


Grorart How.anp, 
Supt. of Schools, Chicago, 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Motion is the law of the mental as of the material 
world ; nowhere is there rest. The various questions that 
claim our attention come not as they came yesterday ; 
they come, themselves modified, or find themselves amid 
different surroundings. 

From its first establishment in this country never has 
the true purpose of the public school been so unsettled in 
the minds of thinking, and some unthinking men and 
women as to-day. It is a commonly accepted theory that 
the public school is supported by the state as a means of 
self-preservation ; but I believe it rests upon a broader 
and deeper foundation, — upon the inalienable right of 
childhood to an education suited to its surroundings. 

The state has a claim upon the child, which no 
parent can maintain, and the child has a counter claim 
upon the state, which no parental authority can with- 
stand 

The youth may not enter gladly into his heritage, but 
it is his, and he may rightfully be compelled under state 
guardianship to enter upon it, and enjoy its fruits, until 
he shall know the worth of it. 

The ability to read the names upon his ballot is of little 
worth, unless the citizen can read there the plans of those 
who framed that ballot, and for this much more is needed 
than the three R’s of a bygone age. 

We are no longer a people of scanty resources, but a 
nation of manufacturers, merchants, scientists, and liter- 
ary men, all reaching onward and upward to a more com- 
plete mastery of nature’s resources and untiring forces, 
that they may all become willing contributors to the up- 
lifting of the race. 

To prepare its pupils to become worthy citizens, the 
school should cultivate the intellect, through which to 
develop the character, and adorn it with pleasing manners 
and correct tastes. We need a better, broader, higher 
education to free us from many of the paltry pedantic 
notions which are found in cur schools. 

There is the slavery to method, which is quite as bad 
as the memorizing of the textbook, and is one of the 
prominent faults of normal schools. Oh, that Agassiz 
might arise to see what follies are committed in his 
name ! 

Another form of methodic dullness is found in our in- 
sistence upon some little formula of our own, instead of 
letting the child work out his own form of thought ; or in 
laying down as an unchanging principle of education 
some narrow device we may have hit upon. 

To make pupils intelligent, we must make their 
scientific studies practical in their application to the affairs 
of every-day life. In like manner to the application of 
the principles of honor and integrity in all the hourly 
work of the school, must we look for the forming and 
fixing of right habits of living and doing, and for the 
development of character, character that shall control 
conduct. 


That the state may also provide for an education that 


| shall more directly make the pupils self-supporting, can 
hardly be questioned. What the change shall be in this 
and other directions, a body of teachers like this should 
have a voice in determining, that they may come wisely 
and timely, that our schools may continue to enjoy the 
confidence of the people, with their pupils ever loyal to 
the country of adoption, and to the public school, its safe 
guide and teacher in the duties and responsibilities of 
true citizenship. 


SkoRETARY JoHN W. Dickinson, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


There must be something among our objects of thought 
that never changes; some ultimate end that is fixed and 
determined, for the attainment of which our earnest 
efforts in this life should be ever directed. This is neces- 
sary, or life would be an aimless existence, and there 
would be nothing to direct us in the selection and use of 
means. In school affairs this unchanging end is the right 
development of the faculties of the human mind. In 
public school results, this development includes a prepar- 
ation for citizenship. 

There is no element of right human development that 
is not also a vital element of good citizenship. And more 
than this ; it seems to be true that there is, or ought to be, 
a common agreement among thinking men, that the pur- 
pose or end to be secured by the public school is the full 
and harmonious development of the individual human 
being. This purpose, from its very nature, will not be 
subject to the modifying effects of change. 

It should not be forgotten that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is not an end. Knowledge may be useful in two 
ways. First, it may furnish the occasion for more know!l- 
edge ; second, the exertion of mental power required to 
come into the possession of knowledge will produce the 
development of which I speak. But knowledge is only 
useful ; it is not a good in itself. 

We make sad mistakes in this country whenever we 
estimate the value of a school or a system of schools sim- 
ply by the amount of knowledge that it may pour into 
the learner's mind. Let the school exercises of the child 
be so conducted as to result in that training which exhib- 
its itself in the power of self-control,—in the possession 
of those attributes which constitute a well-developed 
man, and all useful acquisitions will be included. It does 
not appear to me to be quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the age in which we live to estimate the value of our.ed- 
ucational institutions according to the amount of reading 
and ciphering they have led their pupils to accomplish 
rather than according to the good habits of thinking and 
feeling and choosing they have led them to form. 

As the state is the natural guardian of the rights of the 
child and has a divine right to its own existence, and as 
it is plainly the duty of the individual to use all necessary 
means for his own development, there can be no rational 
objection to the idea that the state should provide for the 
education.of all its children, and require them to accept 
the free gift. This is another fundamental truth not 
liable to change. 

There is without doubt a weakness in some schools, 
caused by magnifying mechanical formalities, that may 
be attached to school exercises. This state of things is 
quite likely to exist in schools taught by teachers who do 
not understand much of the philosophy of education, or 
of the great ends which the schools of the people should 
strive to promote. If these ends lie clearly in the minds 
of the instructors of the young, if they understand the 
jaws of the human mind that control it in its efforts to 
attain these ends, the simple manner of thinking and 
expressing thought will occupy a subordinate place in the 
schools, and the mind of the learner will not be led to 
form the pernicious habit of placing too low an estimate 
on the wisdom of common sense. 

Nothing but a thorough professional education, founded 
on a general intelligence and directed in its application 
by a successful experience, will banish from the schools 
the empty formalities which tradition has passed along 
from one generation to another until they have come to 
oceupy the place of principles upon which the teacher's 
art is founded. There is a tendency in our time 
to confound manner with method. The same criti 


cisms that are applied to the one are often applied 
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in the same sense to the other. Whenever this is 
done, good evidence is furnished that the true nature 
of method as related to our intellectual operations 
is not understood. A manner of teaching arises from the 
constitutional peculiarities of the teacher, from his tastes, 
from his habits, from his skill or the want of it in the use 
of means, and from the effects of tradition. There may 
be a good manner and there may be a very bad one. 

It has been said by one of the best thinkers of the age, 
“that method is a rational progress toward an end; that 
analysis and synthesis are the two necessary parts of this 
method ; that the first, with reference to any object of 
knowledge, without the second, is incomplete; that the 
second without the first is useless ; that so far as the first 
end of all philosophy, or the discovery of causes, is con- 
cerned, there is but one possible method, of which analy- 
sis is the foundation and synthesis the completion; that 
what we mean by intellectual discipline is merely a facil- 
ity the mind may acquire in the skillful use of the true 
method of thinking.” If these things are true, the term 
slavery to method has no significance in connection with 
teaching and study. 

Such a state of things can only be attributed to that kind 
of mental labor which is performed without any definite 
plan forits direction orend for its purpose. Every intelligent 
educational reformer turns his constant and earnest attention 
to the perfection of the processes of investigation practiced 
inthe schools. A true process of thinking he deems neces- 
sary to the discovery of the truth, and to the existence of 
all those states of mind that are occasioned by a knowl- 
edge of the truth, and as necessary to that cultivation of 
the mind, which is the ultimate end of all school exercises. 

Vhere is a demand for practical education. The de- 
mand is a rational one, but the thing itself does not seem 
to be well-defined in the minds of some who claim a 
special place for it among the ends to be secured in the 
public schools. 

If we take into account the well-being of the individual 
in our plan for his education, we shall make provision for 
training him into a state of general intelligence, before he 
is subjected to the narrowing influences of the pursuit of 
any special occupation. Let the disciplinary schools make 
men and women of their pupils, and afterward the techni- 
eal or special schools may direct them to the application 
of their active powers in the various arts of practical life. 
And such education is the most practical that can be 
devised. 

Criticisms on our educational institutions are especially 
valuable if they are founded on an intelligent observation 
of facts, that have been generalized in accordance with 
the scientifi: method. If they are made without regard 
to a careful and prolonged observation of facts, and with 
little or no reference to the principles and methods and 
history of education, then they confuse and discourage, 
and do injustice to faithful and successful service. 

Popular education is now attracting more attention in 
this country than at any former period of our history. 
Educators are no longer satisfied with declamations on 
the subject, but they are turning their attention to the 
study of educational principles, and to the internal life of 
the schools. It is to the results of their well-directed and 
enthusiastic work that we must look for our educational 
reforms and our educational progress. 

Let us believe that the great end, the fundamental 
principles, and the true method of education will never 
change, and that all intelligent and helpful criticism must 
be based on what is known to be vital and permanent in 
the work of the schools; that the term practical educa- 
tion applies only to the cultivation of power, and to an in- 
clination to use it in the attainment of the best ends, and 
finally that the state should preserve its own institutions 
and protect its children in the enjoyment of the objects of 
their natural rights by providing for their development as 
individuals and for their acting together as a free people. 
Then admitting that the average grammar school is de- 
fective in the length of its yearly sessions, in the amount of 
learning that it leads its pupils to master, and in its 

methods of teaching; that the normal schools fail in pro- 
viding the public schools with well-trained, competent 
teachers; that the school laws of the state are arbitrary 
and ill-adapted to the proper direction and control of 
school authorities,—admitting all these things to be true, 
let us resolve to work together for an immediate and rad- 
ical improvement, at the same time encouraging ourselves 


that somehow, poor as our public schools are, they have 
given to our Commonwealth one of the most capable pop- 
ulations under the sun. 


Samugt T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Brookline. 


WHAT SHALL OUR CHILDREN READ? 


A child’s reading is a vital element in his education. 
Parents and teachers are equally concerned in cultivating 
a taste for good books. The largest sympathy and the 
deepest insight are needed to facilitate natural selection 
in this department of child culture. Narrow theories re- 
garding what a child ought to read, or is capable of read- 
ing, only lead to disaster. The youthful appetite cannot 
be forced to relish such authors as Cowper or Tupper, 
when it is only equal to Oliver Optic or Chatterbox. The 
archaic attempts to cram the shorter catechism into the 
youthful mind, provoked a hatred for the religion which 
it was intended to teach, and which, even to children, 
should present its side of beauty and joy. 

There is seen, even in homes of considerable culture, a 
lack of intelligent interest in what the children read. 
The plants in the greenhouse receive tender care, and the 
horses in the barn are sleek by reason of excellent feed- 
ing and grooming, while the intellectual and moral nu- 
trition of the children is sadly overlooked. Other parents 
believe with Carlyle, that “the true university in these 
days is a collection of books,” and see to it that the home 
is well furnished in this respect. 

A pamphlet, entitled “ Reading for the Young,” pub- 
lished recently by the Library Bureau, 146 Franklin 
street, Boston, is an excellent and trustworthy catalogue 
of children’s books. It may safely be taken as a guide 
by parents and teachers who desire to direct the young in 
their reading. Concerning the use of such a list, and the 
principles to be observed in the cultivation of reading 
habits in children, a few suggestions are pertinent : 


1. A child's reading should partake of variety. It 
should bear upon all those lines in which it is desirable 
toeducate him. His school life introduces him to geog- 
raphy, science, history, and general literature. There- 
fore his reading should, from the beginning, tend to sup- 
plement and illumine these studies. Even before he learns 
to read he should have plenty of good pictures, and his imag- 
ination should bekiadled by folk stories, myths, and fables. 
A few of the great names in history, should at this period 
become familiar to him. Tales of noble dzeds, woader- 
ful inventions and discoveries, find eager listeners. 
Choice fiction and poetry read to the child direct his 
thinking and fashion his taste; when able to read he will 
find constant delight in works of travel, adventure, biog- 
raphy, and natural history. While his school life and 
the varied experiences of childhood tend to an all-sided 
development, his reading will take him to the great world 
outside of himself, and give tone and color to his intel- 
lectual life. 

2. There must be progression. The wide gap from 
“ Robinson Crusoe” to “ Heroes and Hero-worship” 
must be filled by a succession of easy steps. ach of 
these steps may be delightful. Some of our great poets, 
historians, and scientists have written expressly for the 
children. ‘The last quarter of a century has produced a 
wealth of juvenile literature from which we may select. 
To choose and grade reading for children belongs clearly 
to the science and art of education. The teacher should 
have free access to the shelves of the public library, and 
so becoms familiar with their contents. In no other way 
can he be prepared to wisely direct the reading of his 
pupils. 

3. There should be moderation. In reading, as in 
eating and drinking, there may b2 intemperance. Dar- 
ing the years of rapid physical growth, when the balance 
of the powers is of extreme importance, great care should 
be taken with respect to the quantity as well as the 
quality of what is read. Seeing and thinking constitute 
the most fruitful forms of mental activity. Reading, 
therefore, can be accorded only a second place. Unless 
the reading is such as elevates and broadens the thinking, 
it has no place whatever. 

4 Children should read what is morally wholesome. 
This is preferred to the negative injunction so often 
heard, concerning the danger of bad books. Ever give 


the child what is pure and elevating in literature. Sym- 


pathize with him in his youthful appreciation of it, dis- 
cuss its merits with him and so lead him unconsciously 
to be a just critic. 

The family newspaper should be such as may safely 
be read by boys and girls. 

Variety, progression, moderation, and purity should 
enter into every scheme of children’s reading. 


Isaac B. Buraess, 
Public Latin School, Boston. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER AND METHOD OF TOE 
YEAR'S LATIN STUDY. 
There is a difference of opinion among progressive teach- 
ers, as to the extent to which induction from Latin text 
should be carried, and as to the text which should be the 
object of observation. I take the ground that substantially 
all the facts and principles should be learned from the Latin 
language itself, and that the pupil's observation should be 
directed to one connected text of the classical period. I 
choose Cwsar as this text, largely because he is the first 
classical author read connectedly in nine tenths of our 
schools, and is probably the easiest author available for 
the purpose. 
In beginning Czsar a small portion of text is assigned 
to the pupil,—for the first eight lessons but little more 
than a line at a time. In assigning a new lesson the 
teacher goes carefully over the text assigned in advance 
with his class, inviting observation upon particular points, 
insisting upon the application to the new material of all 
principals and facts previously acquired, and either draw- 
ing out of his class, or himself stating all essential new 
facts and principles illustrated by the new material. 
Finally, vocabulary, endings, and grammatical rules are 
fixed by the repeated recitation of the Latin text, with 
only a word-for-word English parallel before the eye, 
by ample exercises based upon the text, and by requiring 
translation both from the Litin into Eoglish, and from 
English into Latin. 

Such a use of connected classical text has the following 
advantages: First, it is more consistent to teach forms, 
syntax, and vocabulary inductively than it is to teach only 
syntax in this way. The habit of observation of real 
Latin cannot be formed while the pupil is neglecting it in 
the larger half of his work. 

The second advantage arises from the unity of subject- 
matter. The work of one author on one subject has but 
one set of peculiarities, to which the pupil soon gets 
accustomed. He is able to use the laws of association to 
the fullest advantage, and is able to anticipate what is 
coming from repeated experiences in the past. The vo- 
eabulary is kept going, and the pupil learns the most use- 
ful words largely by advance translation, and not by the 
recitation of isolated words. 

Closely connected with this advantage is that which 
arises from the limited range of vocabulary, form and 
syntax found in a single author, writing on a single subject. 
Cesar is remarkable in this respect. For instance, ia the 
verb, Cesar uses only about forty of the one hundred and 
fifty forms. The saving in syntax is also considerable. 

Fourth, it is a great advantage of this method that it 
furnishes a complete preparation for future work. The 
Roman tendency to “interlink” thought finds expression 
in the number and variety of participles, pronouns and 
subordinate verbs which all real Latin contains, and in 
the striking variety aud unity of the Litin word-order. 
It is too common to neglect the peculiarities of Litin 
word-order, and to leave participles, pronouns, and subor- 
dinate verbs to a late and wholly inadequate treatment. 

In answer to the objection that the forms which have 
been excluded from the first year’s study must be 
learned some time and so may as well be learned at 
once, it may be answered that it is a sheer waste for a 
boy to learn while reading Cesar what he is to use when 
he gets to Virgil, for he will either forget it, or take time 
in retaining it by verbal repetition which might better be 
devoted to reading Latin. To the objection that by fol- 
lowing a given text we bring in grammar before the pupil 
is ready for it, it may be answered that if the full expla- 
nation of the use of any word would be untimely, the 
word is held in memory simply by its translation and such 
partial explanation as is easily understood. The method 
proceeds on the principle that facts should come before 


reasoning. 
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M. T. PrircHarp, 
Comins School, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN FORM-STUDY IN THK PRIMARY 
SCHOOL, 

Manual training in the schools is now an accepted fact. 
The only questions remaining unsettled are the definition 
of the term, and the ways and means of its introduction 
into the schools. There should be no confusion of terms 
in this matter. Manual training should not be con- 
founded with trade or industrial or technical training. 

Diverse as opinions are on the subject of manual train- 
ing, upon one point are they all in harmony, that nothing 
should be admitted into the curriculum of the schools 
which cannot demonstrate its value to general education. 
Technical education is not general education ; it is special 
education, and should follow general education. 

Hitherto our schools have taught that language was the 
most worthy form for the expression of thought. The 
present agitation in manual training shows that to educate 
the child on all sides there must be introduced into the 
schools something which will train the eye and hand; and 
eye and hand cannot be trained to accurate observation 
and manipulation without, at the same time, exercising 
the faculties of attention, comparison, and judgment. 

This training of the hand and eye cannot be begun too 
early in the child’s school career. In the kindergarten is 
found the fullest conditions for the development of sense, 
feeling, and faculty, and for an all-sided expression of 
thought in language, modeling, and drawing. The kin- 
dergarten is the true parent of manual training. The 
training which a child receives in one year’s attendance 
in a kindergarten will develop in him a skill in the use of 
his hands anda habit of accurate measurement by the eye 
which will be his possession for life. All the gifts and 
occupations of the kindergarten tend to the development 
of the self-activities of the child, and this is the great ob- 
ject in education. By enlarging, expanding, and devel- 
oping the form study and drawing of the kindergarten, 
and by interrelating the programs of the primary school 
and the kindergarten so that this advanced study will 
naturally become a part of the work done in the primary 
school, there will be carried forward methods and prin- 
ciples which will most surely aid in the all-sided develop- 
ment of the child. Wherever this has been done, the 
most satisfactory results have been obtained. 

Nothing in the primary school should be subordinated 
to manual training; it should find its way into the curric- 
ulum as did musie and drawing, and by a readjustment 
of the course of study should make a place for itself 
firmly, quietly, and unostentatiously. 

Every primary teacher should familiarize herself with 
the principles and methods of the kindergarten. Those 
who have taken the course have become thoroughly in 
terested in it, and this interest has always been trans- 
ferred to their schoolroom. 

Apart from the value which the study of form has on 
the child's mind in awakeniog sensations and training to 
habits of accuracy, perception, and attention, is its influ- 
ence on the purely literary studies of the schoolroom. In 
every other study there is found greater interest, and 
progress in language, numbers, and reading is more pro- 
nounced and certain. From these habits there must grow 
a dexterity of the hand, an accuracy of the eye, and a 
symmetry of the mind which will make the boy a better 
man, the girl a better woman, if an education that aims 
to an all-roundness of development can ever be a factor in 
producing such results. 


SAMUEL THURBER, 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 


SUGGESTIONS OF ENGLISH STUDY FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH. 

“The first need of teachers, even in lower grades,” 
says President Hall, “is a better knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught.” This is preéminently true of teachers of 
English in the secondary grade. It may be said that 
American teachers of Eoglish iv high schools are less pre- 
pared for their work than are German teachers of En- 
glish in the gymnasia and real schools. Publie sentiment 
in this country has not hitherto demanded scientitic 
knowledge in the teachers of English. The leaders of 
education,—the superintendents and supervisors,—have 
equally abstained from action looking toward better 
quabfications in the persons whom they appoint to teach 


the mother-tongue and its literature. It is left to the 
teachers themselves to inaugurate a movement for the 
increase of their knowledge, Enthusiasm for English 
study has already taken full possession of the colleges. 
How can teachers, who cau no longer take college courses, 
meet the new standards which are inevitably about to be 
established ? 

The English scholar must, first of all, study his lan- 
guage historically, and become fully conscious that present 
phenomena are developed from past conditions. The 
past explains the present, and nothing else does explain 
it. There is no stopping-place, back to which the student 
must go in an historical survey. He must go back to the 
beginning,—that is, to the nearest approach to the begin- 
ning that science has achieved. The time is ripe to urge 
upon high school teachers of English that they seriously 
undertake the study of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English. 
Such studies are easy and pleasant. The means for pur- 
suing them are at hand in abundance. All the popular 
dictionaries refer to Anglo-Saxon with as much freedom 
as to Latin and French. An etymological dictionary is 
almost a sealed book to him who knows no Anglo Saxon. 

It is a shame for American high school teachers of 
English to take their knowledge of our oldest literature 
wholly at second hand. A perpetual taking at second 
hand is too much the note of our profession. It is mar- 
vellous that any one who has tasted Chaucer should ex. 
ense himself from further work in the field of Middle 
English. The first five hundred years of our literature 
are quite open even to us. 

Eoglish grammar is intelligible only to him who knows 
it historically. He who vaunts that he got his English 
grammar while studying Latin grammar, makes thereby 
naif confession of small attainment in English. By 
classical study one gets no knowledge of English. This 
is got by studying English directly. School grammars 
differ in essential points of theory, and quarrel over their 
categories. The student of historical grammar is superior 
to these quarrels. 

The serious student of English soon finds himself handi- 
capped if be cannot read German. It is the Germans 
who are to-lay making English philology. It is, more- 
over, of supreme importance to the student to command 
another Teutonic language. Most of the books that in- 
spire enthusiasm and point out the means of satisfying 
this enthusiasm are in German. 

But one line of work that any teacher can at once 
undertake is the amplification of his reading. This read- 
ing should not be principally in reviews and criticisms, 
but in the great authors themselves. Nothing facilitates 
the reading of Shakespeare like the reading of more 
Shakespeare. This reading should be done with pen in 
hand, and not lazily, as people read to pass away the time. 

The mass of school books that press themselves upon 
the teacher’s attention,—the grammars, the rhetorics, the 
manuals of composition, the histories of literature, the 
annotated texts, — may easily crowd off his table the 
books in which his reading ought to be, —the great 
classics of our older and our later literature, ‘The teacher 
must go to the originals, and not tolerate for a moment 
that the crowd of annotating, criticizing, reviewing middle- 
men come between him and them. If he does tolerate 
this he remains in soul a schoolboy, with the stature of a 
man. 


Strate Supr. Epwin F. Patmer, Vermont: The 
JouRNAL OF Epucation is a very able paper, and I 
know of none more helpful to teachers. 


Prin. A. G. Boypen, Bridgewater (Miss ) Normal 
School: I read the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon and AMER- 
IOAN TeACHER with great in'erest always and commend 


them to those who inquire what educational papers they 
shall take. 


Supr. J. L. Hontoway, Ft. Smith, Ark.: The Jour- 
NAL is a source of much interest and profit to me. No 
teacher can be a thoughtful reader of its columns and not 
become thereby a broader, deeper, and more successful 
school man. 


Stare Surr. J. W. Parrerson, New Hampshire: 
The JouRNAL or EpucaTIon is one of the oldest and 


best conducted among the numerous able educational 
journals of the times and has been found very helpful to 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo! 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. W)j!| 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?} 


81. Please inform your readers of the JouRNAL where 
the book “ Black Beauty” can be obtained at “7 cents 
a copy.” J. E. H., Alma, Wis. 

It has been on sale by Houghton & Dutton, Bos- 
top, at that price. It has now been withdrawn, but 
George T. Angell will send Black Beauty, postpaid, upon 
the receipt of 10 cents. 


82. Will you give me some ideas for the teaching of 
geography toa class of pupils in the grammar school, 
who are going over the work for the last time? We 
begin with Europe, and have as a textbook Monteith’s 
“ Comparative Geography” ; my work in that branch 
has been most dissatisfactory (to myself) and I shall be 
glad of any hints. L. K. L., Farmington, Ct. 

It depends upon what kind of a test is to be applied. 
If you are to have a written examination, with questions 
prepared by the superintendent, you will probably be 
obliged to simply review the textbook ; if not, I should 
have some general topics applicable to all countries, and 
assign as a lesson, first Europe, then one after another, 
the great countries of Europe. The following topics, by 
F. B. Williams of the Marquette school, Chicago, are 
suggestive : 

1. Location. 

2. Direction from us. 

3. How reached. 

4. Surface and Climate. 
5. Soil and Products. 

6. People and Occupations. 


7. Water, Bodies of. 
8. Education. 
9. Government. 
10. Religion, 
11. Cities. 
12. Facts. 

I should not ask for recitations upon these topics ; they 
are merely guides to the pupils. At the recitation let 
the class as a whole tell what they know of the country. 
Let them impart their knowledge in any order they may 
choose, the recitation to continue so long as it is made 
profitable. This going over for the last time should be 
in no sense a review of facts previously learned, but rather 
an exercise to awaken an interest in physical, commercial, 
and political geography, and form habits of reading, 
study, and thinking which shall abide through life. Give 
special attention to countries and topics of present public 
interest. 


83. I cannot make my children think when they are 
reading. How can I? 
A First Term TEAcHer. 

That is a large question. You do not tell me the 
grade. I will assume that they have no trouble in pro- 
nouncing woids. I would take a portion of each reading 
lesson, or two reading lessons a week, for special exer- 
cises to remedy this defect. I would use a book of lower 
grade than their Reader, or better yet, perhaps, the most 
familiar piece in their Reader. I would question them, 
and insist that the answer should be only in the language 
of the reading lesson. For illustration, the piece se- 


lected is : 

** Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy with cheek of tun, 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes.’’ 


Question.—What do I wish for the little fellow ? 
Answer.—“ Blessings on thee, little man.”’ 
Y.—Whom do I want blessed ? 
Ans.—* Blessings on thee, little man.”’ 
@.—What do I call the little fellow ? 
Ans.—“ Blessings on thee, little man.” 
Q.— What kind of a man do I call him? © 
Ans.—* Blessings on thee, little man,” etc., ete. 
Take another velection from Daniel v. 19: 

** Whom he would he slew. 

** Whom he would he kept alive. 

** Whom he would he set up. 

‘“* Whom be would be put dowa.”’ 
Read the first line to show his power: 
‘Whom he would he slew.” 
Read the second line to show the choice he had : 
“Whom he would he kept alive.” 
Read the third to show that the power was his own: 
* Whom he would he set up.” 
Read the fourth to show his freedom : 


our teachers. 


* Whom he would he put down.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are 

gt with contributions, hot necesssene 
or use, ow whom to ° 

spondence. ] direct any personal corre- 


AN ENTHUSIAST. 


Years ago, being without a companion on a railway journey, I 
found, as usual in such cases, much pleagore in observing my fellow- 
travelere. Just in front of me sat an elderly man reading. He 
scarcely raised his eyes from his book, when, after some time, he 
was joined by a younger man, who greeted hi i 
ance, and took a s at beside him. 

‘* What are you reading ?’’ at last said the pn 

Some of the most beantifal poetry that ‘ad 
the answer. w 

It was a volume of Whittier, in the pretty blae-and-gol i 

is voice was distinctly heard above the i 
noize of the cars. And 

** And now,’’ said he, ‘‘ I will read you the finest poem he ever 
wrote.”’ 

‘*] know what that is,— Mand Miiller,”’ said bis co i 

‘*No! Maud Miiller is a fine poem, bat not os eeciekanaek with 
this,’’—and he read, with feeling and expression, the whole of 
‘* Mary Garvin,”’ with its beaatiful introduction. 

‘“‘Ab!”’ said he, growing more excited and closing his book 
‘there is more true poetry in that book than any other in the 
world—but one.’’ 

‘* What's that one ?”’ said his friend. 

‘* The other volume!” cried the enthusiast, whisking it out of 
his valise, and waving it in the air. 

PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


RAPID TRAVELING. 


The following is the record of the fastest mile a man has 


thus far traveled by various methods of locomotion: Swimmi 
26.32; walking, 6.23; snow shoes, 5.39}; rowiog, 5 01 cam 
4.12}; trievele, 2.40 ; bicycle, 2.20%; skating, 2.12%; trotting 
horse, 2 08}; running horse, 1.30}; railroad train, 40} seconds, 


JULIENNE SOUP. 


“ Jalienne”’ soup is fifty years old. It took its name,—so says 


Charles Carleton Ccffin,—from a Frenchman named Julienne, 
who kept a fasbionable restaurant on Milk street, Boston, on the 
site now occupied by the Boston Post. It was the eating house of 
the city in that day, and his name is on the lips of more men to- 
day than that of any other Bostonian of his time. A good thing 
sometimes lives unexpectedly. ; 


“BLUE LAWS” OF CONNECTICUT. 


|For Mark B.’s benefit we print the following copy of the New 


Haven list. | 

Tke governor and magistrates, convened in general assembly, 
are the supreme power, under God, of this independent dominion. 

Conspiracy against the dominion shall be punished with death. 

Whosoever says there is a power and jurisdiction above and over 
this dominion, shall suffer death and tha loss of his property. 

Whosoever attempts to change or over-turn tbie dominion shall 
suffer death. 

No one shall be a freeman, or give vote, unless he be converted, 
and a member in full communion of one of the churches allowed in 
this dominion. 

_Each freeman shall swear by the blessed Ged to bear true alle- 
giance to this dominion, and that Jesus is the only King. 

No Quaker or dissenter from the eatablished worship of this do- 
minion shall be allowed to give a vote for the election of magistrate 
or any officer. 

. No food or lodging shall be offered a Quaker, Adamite, or other 
eretic, 

If any person shall turn Quaker, he shall be banished and not 
suffered to return on pain of death. 

; No Quaker priest shall abide in this dominion; he shall be ban- 
ished, and suffer death on return. 

Priests may be seized by any one without a warrant. 

No one shall run on the Sat bath day, or walk in his garden, or 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut 
hair or shave on the Sabbath day. 

No woman shall kiss her chi!dren on the Sabbath day or fast day. 

The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday. 

To pick an ear of corr growing on a neighbor s garden shall be 
deemed theft. 

A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged guilty 
until he clear himself by his oath. 

No one shall bay or sell land without permission of the selectmen. 

When it appears that an accused person has confederates, and 
refuses to discover them, he may be racked. 

A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the selectmen, who 
are to debar him the liberty of buying and selling. 

Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of his neighbor shall be 
put in the stocks or receive ten stripes. 

No minister shall keep a school. 

Men stealers shall suffer death. 

Whosoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, silver, or bone Jace 
above two shillings per yard, shall be presented by the grand 
jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the offender £300 on his estate. 

A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, shall be led out 
aod sold, to make satisfaction. 

Whoroever brings cards or dice into this dominion shall pay a 
fine of £5, 

No one shall read the common prayer-book, keep Christmas, or 
set days, or play on any instrument except the dram or pee harp. 

No gospel minister shall join people in marriage. ‘The magie- 
trate only shall join them in marriage, as they do it with less scan- 
dal to Christ’s Church, 

When parents refuse their children convenient marriage, the 
magistrate shall determine the point. 

The selectmen, on finding the children ignorant, may take them 
away from their parente, ard put them in better hands at the ex- 
pense of their parents. 

A man who strikes his wife shall pay a fine of £10. 

A woman who strikes her husband shall be punished ae the 
Court directs, 

A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 


No man shall coart a maid in persou or by letter, without first, 


obtaining conseut of her parents, 


Married persons must live t i i in jai 
ve together or be imprisoned in jail. 
Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a am. 


POEMS RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY. 
(From the earliest pericd to 1812. | 
JAMES BALDWIN, IN INTELLIGENCE.” 


The Disocverers,”” by Arthur Cleveland Uoxe. 
** Vinland” (The Northmen). by James Montgomery. 


world? At what sum is its value estimated ? 


— Is it true that L’ Angelus is the highest cost pieture in the 
GARDINER. 


L’ Angelus has jast been sold for $150,000. [tis not the high- 


est cost picture on record. Asa matter of fact, the Dake of Marl- 
borough, in 1884, received $338,800 for Rapbael’s Madonna degli 
Ansidei. It was placed in the National Gallery in London, where 
it now hangs.—[{ Ep. 


— To “ A. R. M.,’? Crawfordsville, Ia.: ‘‘ There is no getting 


** The Skeleton in Armor”’ (The Northmen), hy H. W. Long- alk ng with Johnson; if his pistol wieses fire, he knocks you down 


fellow. 
connate on by Aubrey de Vere. 
© Fountain of Youth: A Dream cf zeon”’ p 
Norembega’’ (Ver: i, 153 
G. Whine ge” (Verrazzani, 1524, and Champlain, 1604), by J. 
St. Augustine’ (1565), Anonymous. 
Pocahontas,’ by Mrs. Hemans 
Ode to Jamestown,”’ by J K. Paulding. 
Hendrick’s Prophecy ’’ (1608), Anonymous. 
The Pilgrim Fathers,”” by John Pierpont. 
Pilgrim Song,” by George Lunt. 
re The Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ by Mrs. Hemane. 
rs The Paritan Lovers,’’ by Marion Douglas. 
* The Mountain istening : egend icut,”’ 
Holland. Connecticut,’’ by J 
Treaty of Eleud’’ (William Pen”, 1682), by T. Read. 
Lady Wentworth,”’ by H. W. Longfellow. 
Indian Names,” by L. H. Sigourney. 
A Delaware Legend,’’ by Myron B. Benton. 
‘* Alabama,”’ by Charles T. Brooke. 
** Peter Stayvesant’s New Ycar's Call,’’ by E. C. Stedman. 
“ Mount Hope ”* (King Phillip’s War), by W. A. Croffat. 
‘** The Father’s Choice ’’ (1708), by S. J. Hale. 
‘* Bride Brook,’’ by George P. Lathrop. 
‘© A Ballad of the French Fleet’’ (1746), by H. W. Longfellow. 
‘* Evangeline ’’ (1755), by H. W. Longfellow. 
** An Ancient Prophecy,”’ by Phi'lip Frenean. 
** Paul Revere’s Ride’? (1775), by H. W. Longfellow. 
** The Battle of Lexineton,’’ by Sydney Lanier. 
‘* The Uprising ’’ (1775), by T. B. Read. 
** The Old Thirteen,” by Chas. T. Brooke. 
“Graudmother’s Story of Banker Hill Ba tle: As She Saw it 
from the Belfry,’’ by O. W. Holmes. 
** Banker Hill,’’ by George H. Colvert. 
‘* Seventy-Six,’’ by William Callen Bryant. 
The Fourth of Jaly,’’ by Charles Sprague. 
The Old Continentals,” by G. H. McMaster. 
American Flag,’”’ by Joseph Rodman Deake. 
‘** Nathan Hale” (1776), by Frances Miles Finch. 
Washington at Princeton’? (1777), by C. F Orne. 
The Field of Grounded Arms (1777), by Fu z Green Halleck. 
** Gertrude of Wyoming ’’ (1777), by T. Campbell. 
‘*Sasquehanna,”’ by El zabeth F. Ellet. 
Wyom‘ng,”’ by Fitz-Green Halleck. 
** Mollie Pitcher at Monmouth ’’ (1778), by William Collins, 
The Little Black-eyed R-bel’’ (1778), by Will Carleton. 
** MacDonald’s Raid’? (1780), by Paul H. Hayne. 
** Song of Marion’s Men,’ by William Callen Bryant. 
‘* Caldwell of Springfield ’’ (1780), by Bret Harte. 
‘* Abraham Davenport (1779), by Joho G, Whittier. 
The Death of Jasper ’’ (1771), by Robert M. Charlton. 
Americans Who Fell at Eataw,’’ by Paillip Frenean. 
“ The Battle at King’s Mountain ’’ (1780), Anonymoue. 
The Battle of the Kegs,’ by Francis [lopkiuson. 
‘* The Tale of Yorktown,’’ by Henry A. Clark. 
** Yorktown,’’ by John G. Whittier. 
** Charleaton Retaken ’’ (1782), by Paul H. Hayne. 
The Hessian Debarkation ’’ (1783). by Phillip Freneau. 
Mount Vernon (1786), by David Humphreye. 
Washiagton,’’ by Eliza Cock. 
** Hymn of the Moravian Nans,’’ by H. W. Longfellow. 
‘* Hail Columbia,’’ by Joseph Hopkinson 
** Boone in the Wildernese,’’ by Isaac H. Julian. 
‘** Kather Zane,’’ by W. D. Gallagher. 
Betty Zane,”’ by Thomas Dann English. 
“* John Filson ” (1788), by W. H. Venable. 
“A Golden Wedding on the Rollivg Fork ’’: A Poem of Pioneer 
Life,’’ by Henry T. Stanton. 
** The Pioneer's Chimney,”’ by J. J. Piatt. 
The Movers,’’ by W. D. Howelle. 
“ Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie,’’ by J. G. Percival. 
‘* Old Ironsides’’ (1812), by O. W. Holmes. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Please name a book containing a description of the different 
schoole of modern painting. HARKNESS. 


— Please give through Queries the correct pronunciation of Fié- 
mont. I refer to General Fi émont. T. W. B. 


—To “J. E. W.: The Declaration of Independence was 
tigned on the day of its adoption only by the president and secre- 
tary of Congrese. (Bancroft, Vol. VIII., last paragraph. A P 

J. 

— To “ Karolyn”: ‘* The Kitchen Clock’ can be found in the 
** Delsarte Recitation Book,’ published by Eigar S. Werner, 28 
West 23d street, New York City. E. W. 


— Has not modern history disproved that America was named from 
Amerigo Vespucci? I certainly saw it stated somewhere that it 
was named from the range of mountains on the isthmus, called, I 
think, V’Ameriqae or wind mountains; but I cannot find my 


authority. A. 


—~ To “ Bradford”: It was old Tiomas Tusser, way back ia 
fifteen hundred and something, who said : 


“* At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once year.”’ 


— What is the pronunciation of Koch, the name of the discoverer 
of the now famous “‘ paratoloid’’ ? DECEM, 
A German authority says: ‘‘ Koch is proncanced like chi in 
bronchitis, a gutteral sound made with the palate. The name 
translated would be Cook,— Koch being the word for cook in Eu- 


with the butt of it.’’ 


FOSTER, 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrams,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


68 STAR. ° 


1. A letter. 2. Gold color (Her.). 3. A picture. 4. To eatch. 
5. Ramor. 6. The thin, oily part of fats. 7. Marked with long 
streaks. 8. A relation of degree. \. A letter. 


69. Worp SQuaAREs. 

I.—1. A hap, either good or ill. 2. Not uader. 5. A geomet- 
rical solid. 4. A part of the body. 

II.—1. Deeds. 2. On the beam. 3. A girl's name. 4. Enda, 
5. To dash to pieces. 


70, BEHEADINGS. 
The merchant's measure is oft complete, 
And complete sometimes his weight; 
But if accused with the next of his erafc, 
He'll protest your mistake is great. 


My /ast’s a most active creature, 
As busy az a bee: 

You never hear him say ‘' I second,’’— 
Right on at his work keeps he. 


71. CHARADE. 

O’er all the earth my first bears rule ; 
There’s none to dispute his sway ; 

But while we acknowledge his power «bacinte, 
We find fault with him every day. 

He’s the warmest of friends to us all at times, 
Till we turn away perspiring. 

He treats the best and the worst alike, 
Impartial and never tiring. 


My second gives brightness and beauty to «ll 
Fair Nature’s apparel from spring to fall. 


My whole is decidedly high-toned, 
And exceedingly wsthetic, 
Lean and lank, awkward and tall, 
But not a peripatetic. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


W. H. 


ANSWERS FOR NOV. 20. 


50. ‘** In God’s world strength is lovely, 
And so is beauty strong, 
And light, —God’s glorious shadow, — 
To both great gifts belong ; 
And they all melt into sweetness, 
And fill the earth with song.’’ 

51. The letter EZ. 

52. 1. Salmagundi. 2. Mahomet. 3. Bracebridge Hall. 4. 
Goldsmith. 5. Bonneville. 6. Sketch Book. 7. Koickerbocker. 
8. Astoria. 9. History of New York. 10. Moorieh Chronicles ; 
author, Washington Irving. 

53. Raven, honey, yesterday, thermometer, swan, but: ‘' We 
have met the enemy and they are onre.’’ 

54. 1. Hatteras-Sable. 2. Farewell-Cod. % Fear Fiattery. 
4, Mendocino-Henry. 5. Verde-East. 6. North-Hore. 7. Or- 
ange- Canaveral. 

Answers have been received from G. Adrian (Gregory, and Mis. 


J. W. Bonnell. 


PRIZE. 


glish. Pronounce it like chi, only with long drawn-out sound, 
and you will have it correctly.” : M. 


We offer a volume of poems for the best set of tive original pus 
ales sent in by Jan. 1, 1891. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC, 11, 18990. 


Tur New York Sun makes a vigorous demand for 
better pay for the teachers. 

Tue study of science is the best discipline for the emo- 
tional nature, says Mary W. Whitney. 


Tue Chicago Herald asks “ Why not make parliament- 
ary rules an integral part of the curriculum ?” 


THERE were 2,000 teachers in attendance upon a re- 
cent meeting preliminary to the Teachers’ Bazaar. 


Tue New York Star does itself no credit in attempting 
to arouse public prejadice against the approaching Teach- 
ers’ Fair. 

Ixu1No!s has fairly aroused itself to the discussion of 
compulsory education. It is a little late, but better late 
than never. 


THE international copyright bill passed the House of 
Representatives by a large majority, and will speedily be- 
come a law, and justice will be done at last. 


Tut New Orleans School Board has a vexatious lawsuit 
in prospect, growing out of the expulsion of a child from 
school. The entire school board is under arrest. 


Tue Legislature of Vermont did one grand thing when 
it reélected State Superintendent Palmer. It was highly 
creditable in Mr. S. W. Landon not to allow the use of 
his name. 


One town has formally instructed the teachers not to 
call John, Johnnie ; Rachel, Rachie, ete., and it is said to 
have resulted from the attendance of the directors upon a 
county institute. 


PHILADELPHIANS are talking of Gen. Francis A. 
Walker of the Massachusetés Institute of Technology for 
superintendent of schools. When he accepts we will 
chronicle the fact. 


Assistant State Supt. Bevepict of Illinois says that 
not more than a dozen complaints of abuse have been re- 
ported in the execution of the law that has increased the 
total attendance 4,000,000 days. 


Avotr G. VocrLer of Chicago asks with emphasis, 
‘Why not have the schools take up the historical men of 
the coantry,—our statesmen, generals, and humanita- 


rians,—instead of trying to enthuse them with Bryant 
and Browning?” 


Sr. Pauw has the sympathy of every other city in the 
combination of circumstances that keeps the school board 
in perpetual excitement. We wish there was some one 
who had the authority to appoint an educational day for 
fasting and prayer, when the powers of darkness become 
rampant in any community. 


Vermont has repudiated the school law of a year ago, 
which was one of the best in the country. It is inexpli- 
cable that the law makers should glory in being law 
“breakers,” and literally “‘smash” the most beneficial 
law the state has passed in ten years. Somebody has 
blundered. 


Is rue Lawrut ?—The Common 
Council of Lynn, Mass, in a spasm of foolish economy, 
applied to the city solicitor to know if it was lawful for 
a city to spend money for a training school. His decision 
was that it was not lawful to support a school for the pur- 
pose of training teachers for subsequent practical school 
work, but that it was lawful to support a school for the 
education of children of school age, even though the 
teaching therein was for the purpose of preparing teach- 
ers to teach. 


New Enavuanp 1s Att Ricat.—The impression has 
gone abroad that New England is “slow” and being 
rapidly “left” in the present progress of the nation. 
These figures, from the latest census, are interesting : 


1890. 1880, 

Connecticut, ° ‘ 745,861 622,700 
Maine, . . . . . . . 660,261 648 936 
Massachusetts, . ° ° 2,233,407 1,783,085 
New Hampshire, . . . . . 375,827 346 991 
Rhode Island, . 345,343 276,531 


This is the largest actual increase for a century, and a 
larger per centage than in any decade since 1850. It is 
evidence that New England is still American in all her 
instincts. 


APPRECIATED APPRECIATON. 

One of the delightful phases of our work is the corre- 
spondence that tells of the special ways in which we 
help our readers. It is not easy to tell why some things 
are more gratifying than others, and rarely do we reprint 
even those things that encourage us most. The following 
‘etter from Sebastian Thomas, superintendent of public 
schools in Ashland, O., reveals so much of the helpfulness 
of the JouRNAL that we present it : 


My Dear Sir :—I1 hope that you will continue your articles on 
reading ; they alone are worth to me the price of the JOURNAL, if 
good things must be, as they sometimes are, compared by such 
standards, Though I have already a very large library, I shall 
strive some time to own the books that you mention as belonging 
to the family of royal worthies. I only wish we might be prodded 
more from week to week with questions on the “ Book a-Month 
Course.’’ Ia your next article tell us, if it falls into your line of 
thought, what you consider the best book for the general class of 
teachers on the History of Philosophy. 


LOYALTY. 


There was never so great need of emphasizing educa- 
tional loyalty as to-day. We say this advisedly. The 
public school idea is on trial as never before. For the 
first time in the history of America there are avowed 
opponents. Those who have thoughtlessly and carelessly 
located the opposition with a single church have failed to 
appreciate the circumstances. At least one great Prot- 
estant church is a pronounced opponent of the system, 
and one other large Protestant denomination is restive. 
In two states we have seen a great political party avail 
itself of public school opposition as a means of gaining 
political power. In Vermont it was easy to defy educa- 
tional sentiment, and we are sufficiently familiar with the 
condition of things in many other states to know that 
unity of action and {loyalty of spirit are indispensable to 
tie perpetuity not to say the development of the American 
public school idea. 


This is no time for differences among ourselves, we 


must strengthen the school with the people by making 
it as good as we possibly can, helping each other to do. 
velop every idea that promises to make it more effective, 
hence more secure in public favor. Harmony and loyalty 
should be our motto. We are led to say this from many 
utterances at Worcester, which, however bright and witty, 
however true from the standpoint of the spexker, come 
very near the danger point. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MEETING. 

We present this week abstracts, prepared by the 
authors, of nearly every paper read at the State Teachers’ 
Association at Worcester. These were prepared at the 
request of the officers of the Association. President Eliot 
and Superintendent Seaver alone failed to respond to this 
request. The meeting was all that the array of talent on 
the program promised. The attendance was the largest 
in many years, aud it was probably the most representa- 
tive meeting ever held. 

There were complaints that little opportunity was given 
for discussion, but this may be said, that discussion is the 
dryest word on the program in advance, however spicy 
and interesting it may prove at the time. There is no 
doubt that the attendance was due entirely to the array 
of national talent. The articles printed this week will be 
specially welcomed by our readers out of the state as at 
home ; they are of present interest and permanent value. 
Mr. Huling’s memorial to the late president, William H. 
Lambert, was a masterly effort, comprehensive, analytic, 
and highly appreciative. We had thought to print it 
entire because of its literary merit, as well as out of re- 
spect to Dr. Lambert and the position he occupied, but it 
has been printed by itself, and may be had by sending a 
stamp to the author, Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford, 
Mass. The report of the Committee on Necrology, by 
Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton and George A. 
Walton, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
was of unusual interest. We had also intended to print 
the admirable tribute to Joseph White, LL.D., Secretary 
Dickinson’s predecessor, but the entire report may be had 
in pamphlet form, inclading the tribute to Dr. White, by 
sending order, stamp enclosed, to George A. Walton, 
State House, Boston. Secretary Dickinson’s paper we 
publish entire, as it is an exceptionally strong presentation 
of the loyal phases of the progressive school work of the 
day. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


[We shall undertake to conduct a table, recognizing, however, 
the impossibility of answering all the questions that may be raised. 
We will answer those which fall within the line of our special read- 
ing, and will, so far as time allows, look up other questions. | 


1. Can you give the scaie of intelligence in animals’ 
INQUIRER. 


There is no the scale, but it is easy to give a scale. It 
might be varied indefinitely. Fishes, frogs, pigeons, 
hawks, rabbits, dogs, monkeys, and man. 


2. How modern is modern psychology? READER. 


That is a difficult question to answer. It may date 
from any one of several great departures, but as ordinarily 
used it refers to the time since the detailed psychology of 
the brain was established, outlined, or prophesied from its 
minute anatomy, about 1870. The last twenty years 
have been in a peculiar sense ‘ modern” in matters ot 


psychology. 


3. What is the difference between sensation ani per 
ception ? 

Sensation is distinguished by the extreme simplicity of 
its object. There is sensation in all perception. It is 
mere acquaintance with something, while perception ' 
kvowledge about it Perception arouses associative 
processes as sensation does not 


4. What is the relation of thought to sensation and 
perception ? 

In the young child the sensation is the thought ; later 
perception is thought; at length, thought is at time 
divorced from both. We think first in subjects, ‘ thats ° 
its.” The educated blind person thinks about light wit 
out acquaintance with it. 
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5. What is the relation of consciousness to sensation? 


Sensations are the first things in consciousness. The 
thought of the blind person about things seen by 
others is based wholly upon the sensations of those who 
have seen and described them. 


6. Do sensations in adults differ from those in 
children ? 


Sensations are practically impossible in adults. They 
have too much tendency to think, too good a memory, too 
keen an imagination, to dwell upon sensation. That is a 
child’s means of acquaintance. 


7. What relation has imagination to sensation ? 


It is based upon it. Sensation furnishes the “raw 
material’ upon which imagination acts, from which it 
weaves pictures. The blind have no imagination into 
which sight enters, though they may have imagination 
based upon the vivid description of others; it has no com- 
parison with what it would have been had they seen the 
originals. Sensations must have been at the birth of all 
imagination 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


— France claims 2,300,000 square miles of the latest 
carving up of Africa; Great Britain, 1,909,000; Ger- 
many, 1,030,000; Portugal, 775,000. What is left to 
the Africans does not appear. 

— England and Italy are in trouble over the bound- 
aries of Abyssinia. It is a more serious disagreement 
than appears upon the surface. 

— Father Ignatius is the monastic name of Joseph 
Leycester Lyne (born. 1837) at London. This eloquent 
divine has been in Boston for several weeks, attracting 
audiences such as have rarely greeted any other European 
preacher. His fervid eloquence has rarely been equaled 
in our churches. He was ordained in the Church of Eng- 
land in 1860, and in 1862 took the vow and habit of a 
monk. Since 1870 he has had a successful community of 
the Benedictine Order at Llanthony Abbey, near Aber- 
gavemy. 

— Heinrich Berghaus, the famous German geographer, 
died in Berlin recently, at the age of 93. Few men have 
done more for this science. Johnston's works, for exam- 
ple, are based upon his maps and charts. 

— Postmaster-General Wanamaker is to try the exper- 
iment of extending the free postal delivery to villages of 
500 inhabitants. 

— The public debt of France is the largest in the 
world,—about 6,000 million dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 

Wayne County is a little world by itself, scattered up and down 
the Lackawaxen, and scrambling up the mountains in all directions. 
It is a ride of only sixteen miles from Carbondale into Wayne’s 
County-town of Honesdale, but it is thirty-six miles out by the 
same route. Match that if youcan. They bid for a man to come 
in, and keep him if they can. Does some inquisitive reader ask 
for a solution of the 16-36 problem? It isa “gravity road,’’ and 
a delightful experience it givesone, too. Coming out, for instance, 
the train of three observation cars, with no engine, is attached to a 
cable for about five minutes, and drawn mp a “ mighty steep’’ in- 
cline, and then it slips the cable and glides away for some five miles, 
and is then “‘ cabled’? up another incline; again, it takes a long 
run down, and so on, until it has reached the crown of the moun- 
tain, having come up 1,400 feet by sliding down hill for twenty-six 
miles; then you take one delightfal gravity ride of ten miles. 
Going the other way, you are drawn up more directly and run down 
more directly. 

Two hundred and twenty-five teachers,—a mathematically exact 
county, you see,—rendezvous in Honesdale, charming county 
town, for institute week ; and a bright, wide-awake company they 
are, too, led by Superintendent Kenedy, an active, level-headed 
man, who is jastly proud of the men and women whom he has 
ander his direction. It is s county of extremes. Honesdaje has 
ideal schools, under the principalship of G. W. Twitmeyer, a schol- 
arly, enthusiastic, ingenious teacher, who has advanced ideas regard- 
ing apparatus, heating, sanitation, use of books, ete., with genuine 
loyalty to the highest ideas of thinking and self-reliance on the part 
of pupils. At the same time, Saperintendent Kenedy has to deal 
with a few districts and directors where teachers board around, and 
receive but $12 a month at that. You would never suspect it, and 
I would defy any one to single out one of these ‘* hoarded-round ”’ 
girls, for they are at the front in institute activity. 

Whoever has heard Deputy Harry Houck sing the praises of 
‘‘luxurious, prosperous, beautifal Lebanon,” can bat have a thrill 


of pleasure as he enters the valley and feasts his eye upon freshly 
carpeted autumn wheat fields; the herds of white, striped, fat, and 
sleek Holsteins, the thrifty farmhouses, not to mention the moun- 
tain of iron, whose solid seventy-five per cent. ore is, to all intents 
and Purp see, exhaustless. Disappointment almost invariably comes 
to him who bas great expectations, but not so with the Lebanon 
Valley, nor with tha institute over which J. W. Snoke presides 
with business-like grace and energy. 

Delaware County, out of respec: for its name, is a wee bit of a 
county, makivg up in virtues what it lacks in size, paying its 185 
teachers the highest average salary in the state, having the largest 
per cent. of trained teachers, and of teachers retrained by annual 
attendance upon summer achools. Strange to say, it heads the list 
in the proportion of women,—nineteen-twentieths of the force. 
More than ove fifth of the teachers we had met personally at 
Altoona, Glens Falls, or Lexington summer schools. It is easy to 
see what all this means to the delight of the institute and the profit 
of the work of the year. There is an eternal fitness of things that 
is gratifying, and there certainly is in having A. G. C Smith direct- 
ing the work of such a corps. 

Chester ranks with the two or three best counties in the 
state. It is suburban, and far enough from Philadelphia to attract 
ouly those who can afford the time and money requisite to the 
nj yment of such a luxury, and to prevent any considerable sap- 
ping of the school energy by the inevitable tendency to the city 
private schools. The county seat, West Chester, is specially 
favored with Dr. Phillips’ normal school, which has the handsomest 
normal school building in America, by far the finest gymnasium, 
with every modern appointment, even to a swimming bath, and the 
best chapel. It would be hard to say whether the school is what 
it is because of the county or the county because of the school. 
The most natural reply would be that the school leads because of 
Dr. Phillipe, but the all-sufficient reply would be, ‘‘ Bat how about 
Superintendent Walton?’ Any comparisons would be invidious 
where a combination of rare good fortunes and rarer men conspire 
to eminent success. The hundred directors who assembled for the 
discussion of local problems, the ten local men who joined in a sym- 
posium, all testified to the fact that Chester county's preéminence 
is no accident but the Jegitimate fruit of having wise, devoted men 
to elect such a man as J.S. Walton and to select such teachers. 

But Lancaster Connty is easily the majestic success. Every 
county bas full meetings, crowded meetings, but at Lancaster on 
Thursday afternoon they literally massed humanity in every nook 
and corner until hundreds were standing, and hundreds were turned 
away who could not get within sight of the door. More than half 
the teachers are men, and they separate the sheep from the goats. 
It is interesting to stand before 1,600 people, more than half 
of them men, and appeal to them in the name of America and hu- 
manity. Description is useless, one must know Supt. M. B. Brecht 
and appreciate his serene, poised, magnetic leadership; must know 
the mettle of the 600 teachers, mostly graduates of Dr. E. O. Lyte’s 
Millersville Normal School; must know the impress left upon the 
people by Thaddeus Stephens, Dr. Thomas H. Barrowes, and Dr. 
E. E. Higbee; must know what it means to have Dr. Wickersham 
as an active citizen after a residence of more than a score of years. 
Yes, Lancaster is a grand county, not by accident but by a combi- 
nation of forces. 

One would be less than human who could enj>y the enthusiasm 
of the institutes of Wayne, Lebanon, Bucks, Delaware, Chester, 
and Lancaster Counties and not have delightful memories to take 
with him to lighten the work of life. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New York City iucreases the salaries of evening school teachers. 
Swedish gymnastics are to go into the schools of Augusta, Ga. 
St. Louis proposes to have saburbans who attend city schools pay 
therefor. 

In Sacramento, Cal., there is a call for the teaching of Italian to 
the Italian school children. 

Kirkwood, Kentucky, is quite indignant over the proposed 
endowed manual training school for colored youth. 

Supt. B. B. Rasesell of Brockton has been unanimously reélected 
for the seventh time, It is not often that the first snperintendent 
of such a hustling city can make such a record. 

The pupils in the Fort Smith (Ark.) schools gave several wagon- 
loads of clothing and provisions as a thank-offering to the poor in 
their city on Thanksgiving. M sny of the pupils accompanied their 
contributions of mercy. 

Cook County Normal School is to purchase the library of the late 
Prof. H. H. Straight and Mrs. Emma D. Straight. The alumni 
are urged to send contributions for such purchase at once to Miss 
Mary M. Weaver, Englewood, II). 

Prang’s Holiday Pablications for season of 1890-1 are exception- 
ally beautifal, with a large variety of Christmas and New Year cards ; 
satin novelties, attractive calendars for table, desk, mantel, the 
pocket, and the wall; fiae art pictures and elegant art books and 
booklets. 

The appointment of Walter S. Goodnough of Colambus, Ohio, as 
snocessor to H. T. Smith as supervisor of drawing in Brooklyn is 
one every way worthy the city. Mr. Goodnough is a Boston boy, a 
graduate of Bridgewater, has been in Colambas more than fifteen 
years, has been eminently successful in summer school work, and 
deserves this promotion. He is a ‘‘royal good fellow ” as well as 


a skillfal supervisor. 
Arrangements have been made by the Massachasetts Society for 


tory and Politics, through Mesers. D. C. Heath & Co. The first 
three of the general series of leafi-ts, The Constitution of the United 
States, The Articles of Confederation, and The Declaration of Ia- 
dependence have already been sent cut. 


The grammar schools of Colambus, Ohio, made large Thavks- 
giving donations for the benefit of the poor in the city. For ex- 
ample, in one school a mound was made,—it was the Mound School, 
—the foundation was of cabbages, potatoes, apples, and turnips; 
then came canned goods and sacks of provisions of great variety ; 
near the top were pies and cakes, and to crown al! a large chicken. 
The newsboys’ home was the recipient of this special mound. 


The Philadelphia schoolmasters have formed the habit of eating 
and “‘talking shop.’’ At the last meeting George Eastburn pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Dr. J. C. McKenzie of the Law- 
renceville School upon *‘ Teaching as a Profession,”’ and Dr. R. E. 
Thompson, University of Pennsylvania, upon the ‘‘ Academy of 
Pennsylvania.’’ During the eveniog remarks were made by Dr.W. 
C. Cattell, ex-president of Lafayette College; Dr. Horace Jayne, 
dean of the University; Dr. J. W. Faires, head master of the Clas- 
sical Academy; De. H. C. McCook of Tabernacle Church ; Colonel 
Clayton McMichael, Rev. Charles Wadsworth, Jr., and Dr. J. W. 
Robins, head master of the Episcopal Academy. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HER ONLY WISH. 


Young Smith, so bold, 
Asked for the hand 
Of Eleanor 
Van Brunt de Grand. 


Thiok you could grant 
Her wishes true ?’’ 


**T think I could, 
Because, you see, 
She eays her wish 
Ts just for me.’’ 


A DESPERATE CASE. 

Tutor (endeavoring to instill geometry into the mind of a stupid 
pupil).—‘‘ Now, if the three sides of a triangle are all equal, = 
will happen ?’’ 

Pupil (with great confidence).—‘* Well, sir, I should say that the 
fourth would be equal, too.’’ 
ALL OUT, 

**Is Mr. Brown at home ?”’ 

** No sir, he’s not.”’ 

Mrs. Brown in ?”’ 

sir, she’s out.’’ 

** Well, I'll just step in and warm myself by the fire till they 
return.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry, sir, but faith, that’s out, too."’ 

FINE BOARD, 


**) don’t call thie ‘‘ fine board,’”’ as they advertise, do you ?’’ 
asked a diner at one of the restaurants. 

** Why, yes,’’ said the other, who was eating a dish of oat-meal, 
‘this tastes like sawdust, and that’s ‘fine board.’ ’’ 


TAIS AND THAT. 

— Henry Ward Beecher’s old house in Brooklyn is now a board- 
ing house. 

— Mary E. Wilkins is now at work on a novel entitled, A New 
Englaxd Nun. 

— King Kalakaua of the Sandwich Islands is to travel in this 
country incognito. 

— Mr. Bryce has written home that life would be endarable in 
America save for the reporters. 

— The Archwological Institate of America has for $80,000 se- 
cured the right to explore the ruins of Delphi. 

— Chauncey M. Depew is said to give three or four Yale College 
scholarships every year to deserving young men. 

— The first Corean born in this country is the little son of Ye 
Cha-Yan, the Corean chargé d'affires at Washington. 

— The central episode of The Wrecker, Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
uew story, is eaid to be the terrible hurricane at Samoa, 

— The Wilkie Collins Memorial will take the form of a small 
library of works of fiction, to be presented to the London Peoples’ 
Palace. 

— The Tolstoi Club of Boston, organized two years ago by Dr. 
Hale, now has a membership of 100. One of its aims is the found- 
ing of a place of recreation similar to the People’s Palace in 
London. 

— General Booth’s book, In Darkest England, is being received 
with favor. Emperor William, the Czar of Russia, the Prince of 
Wales, dignitaries of the Catholic faith, and bishops of the En- 
glish Charch, bave all written to express their approval of his 
plan, and large sums of money have been offered for the expenses 
of the work. 

— According to John Hay, in The Century, ‘‘ The Last Leaf,’’ 
by Holmes, was one of Abraham Lincoln's favorites. He knew it 
by heart and often repeated these lines : 

‘© The mossy marbles rest 
Oa the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 


Have been carved for many 4 year 
Oa the tomb.”’ 


Promoting Good Citizsnship, by which each member is to receive 
the leaflets issued by the directors of the Old South Studies in His- 


Mr. Lincoln was also fond of Thomas Hood’s writings. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Owing to th nt variety in the size and form of printing paper 
books, 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, = the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the th.] 


Tae Hummine-Tor. Translated from the German of 
Theobald Gross. By Blanche Willis Howard. New York: Fred. 
erick A. Stokes Co. Price, 50 cents. 

A little booklet of a dozen pages and as many pictures, on the 
subject of debit and credit in the next world. Count Geierflug was 
the mightiest minister of the realm, and while in life had done 
everything expected of a rich and greatman. When he appeared 


SeLecrep Letrers or M. Crorro. With an 
Introduction and by P. A.M., Ph.D. Phil- 
adelphia: Eldridge rother. 2 pp. 

While most of = high schools devote some time to Roman and 
Greek history, too few of them make any pretence of stadying the 
sources of that history. Whatever may be the opinion of Cicero's 
rsonality, no one questions his acquaintance with the world in 


Our AND Orser LANGUAGE 
Topics. By R. O. Williams. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
174 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.25. ’ 

This is a very carious and interesting book, and will well repay 
a careful reading. It contains a collection of odd and valuable bits 
of information eoncerning the use, abuse, and pecaliarities of our 
mother-tongue, with an admirable iatroduction on the origin and 
development of English lexicography. The accounts of the early 
dictionaries, which are mostly but a centary and a half old, with 
their vague definitions, such as: cat, a well-known creature; dog, 
a familiar avimal ; fork, a common instrument; aud Aorse, a labor- 
ing beast,—show not only the progress made in arrangement and 
compilation, but how the increasing education of the masses has 
demanded and produced the present exhaustive lexicons, which are 
now regarded as a prime necessity in every school and caltivated 
household. As Americans, we are proud of the leadership of our 
lexicographers, ‘‘ Only those who have miantely compared Amer- 
joan dictionaries with the principal ones made in England can have 
any idea how freely American work and material have been appro- 

iated.’’ 

With the chapters on the Growth of the Dictionary, are several 
fac-simile illustrations, and title from early works, which are 
exceedingly quaint and amusing. On the title- of a dictionary 
of 1713, designed to meet the wants of vary illiterate persons, we 
read that ‘' It is digefted into Alphabetical Order for the benefit of 
Young Scholars, Tradefmen, Artificers, Foreigners, and the Female 
Sex, who would truly spell; being fitted to every Capacity.’’ Mr. 
Williams then passes on to consider and compare many American 
and English idioms and eccentricities of language, cases of disputed 
propriety and unsettled us; ge, all of which subjects are treated in a 
most interesting and profitable manner. Of our much-derided but 
apt and convenient Americanisms, he is a staunch supporter, re- 
garding many of them not as colloquialisms, but survivals; and for 
the benefit of some Anglo-maniacs in phrase and pronunciation, in- 
forme us that ‘ Awful whispers come back from enterprising A mer- 
icans who have scaled the topmost, innermost defences of British 
ym = fashion, that the English spoken there is something 
dreadfa 


Tae Veto Power. By Edward Campbell Mason. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. Harvard Historical 
Monographs. No. 1. Boston: Ginn & Co. 232 pp. Price, $1. 
If one may judge this series by its first number, the Harvard 

Historical Monographs will rank as among the most valuable con- 

tributions to historical literature. The breadth, thoroughness, and 

accuracy of this stady of the “ origin, development, and function of 
the veto power in the United States (1789-1889) ’’ will close the 
field for the present. Mr. Mason, who is an iostructor in political 
economy at Harvard, has presented in this volume all that is to be 
found, and it will probably be some time before any one will venture 
to question his statements. One may obtain an idea of the thor- 
oughness with which the stady has been prosecuted from the fact 
that twelve of the vetoes recorded in this volume are not to be 
found on the official records of the national government. They 
were discovered by a diligent study of manuscripts accompanying 
the, bills returned by the Presidents to Congress. 

eginning with the veto power among the Germans as first de 
scribed by Tacitus, 100 B. C.,a rapid survey is given of the history 
of the subject down to the adoption of the Constitution. The vetoes 
are then classified, a chapter being given to those affecting the form 
of government, to those affecting the distribution of the powers of 
government, those affecting the exercise of the powers of govern- 

ment, and constitutional procedure as to vetoes, closing with a 

chronological treatment of the political development of the veto. 

Every important statement is accompanied by the author's author- 

ity in a foot-note, thus furnishing the most valaable form of bibli- 

ography. ‘These references are collected in appendix F’, together 
with other titles not referred to in the text. Other appendices con- 
tain chronological lists of the presidential vetoes, of presidential 
protests, and of vetoes sent to the Confederate Congress; a tabular 
view of the legislative activity of the presidents, and the provisions 
in the state constitutions relating to the veto. 

This volame will form a valuable addition to the library of every 
school where United States history is studied. 


AsBEIN. From the Life of a Virtuoso. By Ossip Schu- 
bin. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. New York: Worthing- 
ton & Co. 341 pp., 7} 25. 

This is a musical novel, and we believe it an open secret that the 
principal character is in reality Anton Rubenstein, who figures 
under the name of Boris Lensky, a violin virtuoso. It is said to have 
been written by a personal friend of the Rubensteins and was intended 
asa friendly warning to the erratic musician, whose genuis and 
faults are both so great. Viewed in the light of a true biograph- 
ical sketch it is very interesting, though ite pulse is feverish and 
the story painfal and repulsive. 

It gives an account of his romantic marriage with a Russian 
princess who, women-like, forgives everything, and at last fades 
out of life from sheer inability to live either with or without the 
wild, passionate nature to whom she is bound. His wonderful 
playing, his fascinating personality, bis stormy character, and the 
peculiar spell of his musical compositions are all described in a 
vivid manner which is at once admiring and deprecating. 

It seems an established fact that all great geniuses are more or 
less lawless in regard to the conventionalities of life; that in great 
musicians especially, there rans that mysterious, beguiling Asbéin 
or Satan’s melody, which makes them false to their loves, fierce in 
their hatred, selfish in their natures, and shallow in their souls, It 
is to be hoped for the sake of the divine art of which Rubenstein 
is 60 great an exponent, and for his own reputation, that this 
record is both over-drawn and needlessly repellant. 


A History or Greece. By C. W. C. Oman, F.S.A. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 540 pp., Price, $1.50. 
Excellent as is the work done by Americans, European writers 

have, and must continue to have, great advantages in all subjects 
connected with the classics. While all main facts areas well known 
in this country as elsewhere, the minute discoveries of patient, 
uever-ending research can only find their way across the water after 
they have been embodied in permanent form, 

This history of Greece is fully up to all the latest views. It was 
written with special reference to students in ‘‘ upper forms,’’ cor- 
responding to our higher grades in the public schools, and for those 
who are preparing for college examinations. Nothing is omitted 
which pertains to the subject, The book is provided with an ex- 
cellent folding map of Greece, so arranged as to be always before 
the eye of the student. There are also several other valuable plans 
and maps. This book should at least have a place in every school 
library a8 @ frequently congulied reference book. 


before St. Peter at the gate of Heaven it was found that his only 
really noble and worthy action was the giving of a toy toa poor 
child, through whose intercession he was at last admitted to Para. 
dise. The translation is remarkably good, and retains the crisp ex- 
pression and quaint picturesqueness of the original German. 


Sweet Witiiam. By Marguerite Bouvet. Chicago: A. 

C. McClarg & Co. 209 pp., 8x6. Price, $1.50. 

Among the many good juveniles published this year there is no 
prettier, more refined and wholesome story than Sweet William, 
whose little hero is a worthy member of the Fauatleroy family. | 
is a story of mediwval child-life in an old castle on Mount St. 
Michael, where a wicked feudal lord by mistake leaves his own 
little son to grow up alone and neglected in a gloomy tower, and 
rears in luxary the gentle daughter of his hated brother. Th» 
softening of the old lord’s heart by the sweet unselfishness of the 
Lady Constance, aud the captive boy’s restoration to liberty and 
position, close in a happy way an unusually pretty tale. 

The book is handsomely boand and printed, with a dozen or more 
attractive illastrations by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. 


Tue Youne Forks’ Cyctopap1a or GAMES AND Sports. 
By John D. Champlin, Jr., and Arthur E. Bostwick. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 831 pp, 8x6. Price, $2.50. 

This is a compendium of recreations of all kinds, including in- 
door and out-door games and plays, athletic sports, chemical and 
mechanical experiments and amusements and every similar thing 
that can interest a wide-awake boy or girl. A brief hiatorical 
sketch is given of each game or sport, and a profusion of dia- 
grams and illustrations of the different subjects. A novel feature 
is ite arrangement in cyclopwdic form, which is a great advantage 
in books of this class. Teahe new and admirable idea is the 
appendix of official athletic records up to 1890. 

The book is written for American use from an American stand- 
point, is well up with the times, and will prove a most accept- 
able holiday present for boys, 


pe 
which he lived. Living chiefly at Rome, he kept up & wide corre 
spondence, and although many of his letters have been lost, enough 
remain to furnish a valuable commentary on the people and events 
of his time. Professor Montague of Colambia University has 
arranged these letters in chronological order, choosing those that 
give an almost continuous view of the last twenty years of the 
writer's life, from 62 to 43 B. C, Cicero writes with perfect free- 
dom, and yet as a most observant man of affairs. The reader is 
brought into almost personal contact with Pompey, Cwsar, Metel- 
lus, Atticus, and the members of the writer's family. The notes 
are unusually fall, containing admirable historical explanations, 
as well as helps over the numerous idiomatic constructions and 
words of a personal letter. This book should be examined by every 
teacher of Latin, aud deserves to be introduced wherever possible. 


News rrom Nownere. An Epoch of Rest. By William 
Morris. Boston: Roberts Bros. 278 pp., 7x5. . Price, $1.00. 
News from Nowhere is a romance of a commanistic Utopia in the 

same vein as Bellamy’s Laking Backward, and Besant’s The Inner 

House. By many readers it will be considered an infinitely better 

production than any one of its predecessore. rr 

Mr. Morris is evidently a socialist of the deepest dye, and exhibits 
an intimate and profound knowledge of the great social and eco- 
nomic questions of the times,and depicts with clear and vivid imagina- 
tion an ideal world which he likes to fancy as possible or probable in 
the next century. The story itself is a mere gauzy veil thrown 
around a mass of speculative theories and visionary arguments from 
a socialistic standpoint, and its framework is built on the somewhat 
timeworn idea of the sleeping man who wakes to find it all a dream. 
The London of 1990 is pictured as an earthly paradise. The 
Thames is clear and sparkling; the air smokeless and invigorating. 
Poverty, crime, desolation, and misery are unkaown. There is no 
need of money, because every one gives to his neighbor. There 
are no courts of law, because there is no wrong-doing, and the 
whole moral at»tus of the world is changed. As every one hasa 
strong and healthy body, work is merely a pleasure, and those who 
wish to labor may pass their lives in only a reasonable sirife with 
nature. The author does not overlook the fact that a mighty con- 
flict must have antedated these stupendous changes, and we read 
that this terrible transition period before the realization of a perfect 
communal life occurred late in the present century, when the tre- 
mendous power of the middle classes was roused to crush the tyrants 
of society. 

It is to be hoped that the iconoclastic spirit of ‘‘ pare commun 
iem,’’ while overthrowing most of our social institutions, will spare 
at least a few of the world’s most revered architectural monuments 
like Westminster Abbey and others, which Mr. Morris would seem 
so willing to sacrifice to strict material utility. 

News from Nowhere will undoubtedly be widely read as a new 
departure of its eminent poet-author, and as widely criticised. 


SwitzeRLanp. The “Stories of Nations” Series. By 
Lina Hug and Richard Stead. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sone, 
430 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1.50. 

The history of Switzerland is peculiarly interesting. Few readers 
can peruse this narrative without a feeling of admiration for the 
gallant people who fought so bravely against oppression; who loved 
freedom better than life, and who performed feats of arms which 
will be remember so long as history endures. The greatest praise 
which can be given the volume is to say that it comes up to the 
standard of its predecessors in the series. The authors have given 
here the most interesting and important parts of Swiss history, 
and by means of numerous illustrations and maps, show us Switzer- 
land as we have never seen it before. Those who have already read 
volumes in this series cannot afford to pass this by, and those who 
have not would do well to begin with thie. 


Desiree. Queen of Sweden and Norway. Translated 
from the French of Baron Hochschild by Mra. M. Carey. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 95 pp.,74x54. Price, $1.25. 
The extraordinary caprice of fate or design of Providence which 

elevated toa throne the daughter of an obscure Marseilles silk- 
merchant, is one of the most remarkable on record,—and her life, 
from the part she took in the great events of her time, and from 
her connection with so many important personages, is worthy of more 
notice than is generally accorded. 

Mile. Désirée Clary, in turn the fiancée of Joseph Bonaparte, 
of Napoleon, and the wife of Bernadotte King of Sweden, had an 
early life crowded with fateful and exciting incidents, though her 
later years were barren of even the most common interests. Had 
she been able to hold the heart of Napoleon after his meeting with 
Josephine, no doubt the career of that mighty general, and per- 
haps the destiny of France, would have been materially altered. 
As she was neither by birth nor education fitted to adorn a court, 
nor to add lustre to her husband’s reign, she soon sank into an 
apathetic state of mind and body, and so faded from public recogni- 
tion. Baron Hochschild was for some time attached to Queen 
Dési: ée’s household as chamberlain, and received from her own 
lips many statements concerning events in her life, which show sev- 
eral affairs of Napoleon’s time in a new light. 

The translation is clear and graceful, and the lack of a good por- 
trait the only thing to be regretted in the volume. 


A CigAretre Maxer’s Romance. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 263 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 
This latest contribution of Mr. Crawford to fiction differs much 

from his other novels. In them he has largely depended upon 

tragic incidents and intricacies of plot, buat in the Cigarette-Maker’s 

Romance one finds a story at once simple and pathetic. Mr. Craw- 

ford’s familiarity with the customs and manners of the people of 

many countries serves him well in all his stories. Here the scene ia 
laid in Manich, and the dramatis persorc are a group of people 
who have emigrated from Russia. The hero is a count who is 
obliged to fill cigarettes to earn bread, but who firmly believes that 
one day he will come into his fortune again. The heroine, Vjera, 
ia a little Polish girl who is the only one to lend him a sympathetic 
ear. She is rewarded at last, and all ends well. The remarkable 
part of the story is that it occupies a space of only forty hours, and 
yet preserves unity vo a great degree. Improbabilities are found, 
but without these we should almost fail to recognize the author. 

The character sketches are strong, the descriptions pictaresque, and 

the novel full of narrative and dramatic interest. 


OvutinGs at Opp Times. By C. C. Abbott, M.D. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 278 pp., 64x44. 

Dr. Abbott is a real lover of nature and a close observer of all 
her waye. He knows and sympathizes with her every mood, and 
sees beauty and interest in her most common manifestations. His 
present book is a choice collection of essays appropriately arranged 
for each season of the year. Many of his subjects are entirely novel, 
and to the average man would never suggest ideas for dissertations 
as, for instance, ‘‘ Weathercocks,”’ ‘‘ Tne Old Farm’s Wood- Pile,’ 
Wayside Trees,’ ‘‘A Noisome Weed,” and ‘‘ Old Almanacs,’ 
subjects which, in his bands, are as full of interesting possibilities 
as many grander themes, 

In strolls about his New Jersey home he has noted a host of curi- 
ous an pd agg tp which escape the general eye, and has 
remarked them by day and night, in storm and sunshine. He has! by John C. Rol — h 
watched the building of the nest, the freezing of the brook, the| staze directions; by Frank Wi Netopia nee cond 
winter suorise and the unfolding flowers, and gives us his thoughts Essay on The Ear! of Chatham.—The Ancie.t:Mariners. (Annotated 
in an easy, graceful etyle which is most enjoyable. Such books are — ey poston: Ginn & Co. : 

not to be read all at one time, but rather serve to brighten an idle York: W.D. Beiquette: by Louise Fiske Bryson; price, 75cents. New 


half hour by the fireside, or as a pocket companion on a summer . Manners, Good and Bad; price, 75 cents. New York: Frederick 4. 


Tue Country. By Samuel Woodworth 
Ci zzens. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 543 pp.,8x6. Price, $2.00. 
This is a story compiled from the journal of a traveler in Ari- 

zona and New Mexico. While it makes no pretensions to special 
literary merit, it will prove of great interest to all who enjoy tales 
of travel and adventure. In spite of its interest, the book would 
be much more enjoyable if reduced to half its size. There is a su- 
perabundance of material, which gives the volame unnecessary 
bulk. The illustrations are interesting and characteristic, 


~Lame’s Essays of Elia, with an Introduction by Ernest 
Rhys, has just been added to the popular ‘‘ Camelot Series,’’ pub- 
lished by A Lovell & Co, 


Joun B. Aupen, New York, has just issued Vol. XXV. 
of his Manifold Cyclopedia. This set, rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, will be found usable, and the price, 75 cents a volume, can 
but be satisfactory. 


Macmittan & Co., London and New York, have 
added Richard II. to their series of Shakespeare's plays, 
edited by K. Deighton. The Introduction, Text, and Notes of this 
volume are fully up to the standard of its predecessors. This is an 
excellent edition of Shakespeare for school use, especially for 
schools where the pupils read Shakespeare for the first time. For 
such students, nothing could be better. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have issued Vol. II. of Historiettes 
Modernes reruei'lies et annotées par C. Fontaine. The success of 
the first of these collections of short modern stories leaves but little 
to be said in the praise of this volume. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Aud:é Theuriet, Jean Rameau, Emils Erckmaon and 
Alexandre Chatrain, Jules Simon and Jnoles Lemaitre, who are 
favorably known in this country. The notes amply explain difli- 
culties of idiom and of locality and customs which the American 
reader could not be expected to know. As in all of Messrs. Heath 
& on publications, the style and make-up of the book is ad- 
mirable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Complete Works of Jeo Acuna de Figueroa Poems, Vols. III. to 
VIL. anderideo. Vazques Cores, Dornaleche and Reyes. 
The Young Folks’ Crclopadia of Games and Sports; 
lin and Arthur E. stwick; price, $2.50. ——A His ry of Greek 
po ong ; by Thomas Sergeant Perry. New York: Henry Holt & 
A birt of Tongues. A Card Game for Learning German; by Eme- 
ne one e, N. J.; Avery Co. ice, 55 
ops from German Com ce, 
cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 
a Not Mine; by Wm. Everett; price, $1.25. Boston: Roberts 
Alarper’s Sixth Reader; ‘ames : Har- 
per rowers : er; by J Baldwin, Ph.D. New York: H 
exander Hamilton; b : ; ts. 
P. Trenti Afri ay Aga Timorvm. Text with stage directions 


outing. It is also an excellent volume for the ill tokes Oo. 
would find in it abundant inspiration for fine work, — domme oe” Mast; by Wu M. Thayer; price, $1.00, Boston: 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- | Vi. Methods of stud 
ATION. 1. Solitary. y paper, éci-sors (short and blant-pointed), Manilla paper for draw- 
ae a. Reading. ing (heavier than the folding paper), pencils. 
FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. b. Reflection. a of simple folds to illustrate lines, angles, triangles, and 
’ 3 Ser i 
The Massachusetts Teachers Association met for its forty-sixth VI b. Clabs, sewed or pasted. 
annual meeting at Worcester, on Friday and Saturday, Nov. 28 ay artist 5. Folding, cutting, and pasting of colored paper. 
and 29, in the high school building. Albert G. Boyden, principal 


of the normal school at Bridgewater, conducted the devotional exer- 


cisee. The address of welcome was made by Hon. Francia A. Har- 
rington, mayor of the city of Worcester. He alluded to the close 
relation the schools held to the great industrial interests of the 
state and nation. He paid a warm tribute to the teachers of the 
Commonwealth, and said that the character of the people of the 
lard depended largely upon the moral teaching of the young. 

Vice-President James S. Barrell Cambridge responded briefly 
in fitting words. He made an introductory address, sketching elo- 
quently the life and labors of the late president, Dr. Lambert, who 
prior to his death made all the provisions for this meeting, and 
the program was the work of his mind. 


Prominent Educators Present. 


Hon. Andrew S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction, 
New York State; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y.; L. R. Klemm, 
Pb.D,, Washington, D.C. ; John W. Dickinson, Bostonj; Merrill 
Gates, president Amberst College; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater; 
D. B, Hagar, Salem; A. P. Stone, Springfield; James W. Tufts, 
Moneon; Superintendent Edgerly, Fitchburg: W. A. Mowry, 
Boston; Charles W. Eliot, president Harvard College; Edwin P. 
Seaver, superintendent of schools, Boston ; J. S. Clark, Boston; Su- 
perintendent Aldrich, Quiney ; A.P. Marble, Worcester ; Dr. Water- 
man. Boston; Mr. Daniel, Chauncy Hall School, Boston; W. E. 
Sheldon, Boston; J. W. Bradbury, principal high school, Cam- 
bridge; Principal Hoyt, high school, Providence, R. I.; James A. 
Page, Boston; Granville B. Pataam, Boston: Superiotendent Hall, 
leominster; H. C. Hardon, Boston; Superintendent Brace, Lynn ; 
J. T. Prinee, agent state board of education; Supt. T. M. Balliet, 
Springfield ; Principal Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford ; Na- 
thaniel T. Allen, West Newton; C. C. Rounds, principal normal 
school, Plymonth, N. H.; C. D. Hine, Connecticut; C. F. Carroll, 
principal of New Britain Normal School; W. E. Wilson, Provi- 
dence Normal School; George A. Bacon, editor of The Academy ; 
James A. Page, Boston; George A. Walton and A. W. Edson, 
agente of the state board of education; Francis Cogswell, super- 
intendent of schools, Cambridge; Frank A. Hill, principal Eoglish 
high school, Cambridge. 

Recent Changes in the Primary and Grammar School Work in Europe 


was the topic of the opening paper, given by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University. This paper was of great historical 
value, snd evidenced the wide range of scholarship and investi- 
gation which has made him a recognized educational authority on 
many questions of the day. Many recent reforms in various coun- 
tiies in Europe were very briefly described, but with details to which 
it is impossible to do justice in any condensed form. ‘The fol- 
lowing are some of the changes described: The three classes of 
Normal Schools in France; the departmental National and Inter- 
national Conferences of Teachers; the new degrees in Pedagogy ; 
the three new classes of school libraries in France; the National 
system of Prizes; the Mu:ée Pédagogique and ita very comprehen- 
sive work; the educational reform of 1884 in Russia; the recon- 
struction of primary and grammar school work in Sweden in 1882; 
the work of the new Educational Council in Italy, and the new 
programe which it bas introduced into the schools of that country ; 
the Ccunseil Supérieur and its work in France; the new teacher's 
certificates; the traveling scholarsbips for normal school pupils; a 
few recent important edacational publications in Europe. These 
topics were presented very briefly and concisely, and those especially 
likely to be belpful in American school orgavization were more 
fully dwelt upon. 
The Teacher's Field of Study. 


The second paper was given by Larkin Danton, LL.D., head 
master of the normal school, Boston, on the above topic. The fol- 
lowing is a syllabus of the paper : 

1. Introduction. 

1. Talent, character, ete. 
2, Edueation. 
a, General.— Broad, thorough. 
6. Professional.—Science, art. 
3. Tenceney. 
a, Narrowness. Severity. 
4, Needed stady.—As a corrective. 
a, Professional. General. 
5. My purpose.—To indicate i's range. 
II. Study of children. 
1, Observation. 
a. Physical.—To learn physical powers and needs. 
b. Mental— ‘* mental 
2. Reading. 
a. Physiology. 5. Mental.—Science, etc. 
3. Object. 
a, Knowledge of the child’s need. 
6, Love —The great moving force in school. 
III, Steady of education. 
1. The acience of education. 
a. Aim,—From the child and the nation. 
b. Process.— Action, physical avd mental. 
c. Educators.— Family, society, state, church, tchoo). 
d. Means.—Things, spoken words, and books. 
e. Methode.— Course of action in application of meane. 
2. Study of the history of education . 
a, Ancient.— Knowledge of old errors. 
(1) Educational movements. 
(2) Educational reformers. 
b. Modern. 
(1) Education in different countries. 
(2) Tendency of educational opinions. 
3. Schools, 
a. Reading.—School theories. 
‘ b. Observation.—Spirit of the school. 
IV. Study of one’s daily work.—To make an artist. 
1. Teaching.--Principles, means, methods, etc. 
2. Governing.—Principles, methods, errors, ete. 
3. Never to be omitted. 
4, Not to be made all-absor bing. 
_ _ 5. Save time for general cultare.—Needed. 
V. Subjects for general culture. 
1, Biography. —Sympathy. 
2. History.— Breadth. 


3. An all-round, artistic teacher. 


The concluding paper of the mornin i 
& session was by Hon. And 
} ork. n abstract of this 
paper, prepared by the author, 


Appointment of Committees. 

Mr. Barrell announced the following committees : 

On Nominations —A. P.Sione, Springfield, chairman ; Aldrich 
Quincy; J. T. Prince, Newtonville; F. F. Farnsworth, Brookline : 
0. B. Bruce, Lynn ; W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge; J. G. Edgerly, 
Fitchburg; John O. Norris, Charlestown; H. B. Lawrence, Hol- 
yoke; J. C. Greenoogh, Westfield; F. W. Brown, Boston ; Henry 
C. D. Haynes, Worcester. 

uing Committee—Henry Whittemore, ; 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Association met in sections. The High School Section had 
George E. Gay, principal of high school, Malden, as its presiding 
officer, and met in one of the classrooms. The exercises were 
opened by a paper on 

English Study for Teachers of English, 

by Samuel Thurber. (Author’s abstract a pears on page 374. 

A. P. Marble, superintendent of of 
the discuesion of Mr. Thurber’s paper. Teachers of English, Mr. 
Marble said, are in all grades of schools, or they should be there. 
The language as a means of expression should be studied along 
with the thought to be expressed; the two go hand in hand. The 
teaching of English in high schools, and the study preparatory to 
that teaching, is affected be the training in the schools below. The 
more knowledge of the history and structure of the language, the 
better; for to one thoroughly versed in the languages, ancient and 
modern, which have contributed to our own, there is a history, and 
a suggestiveness in every line, highly useful to the teacher. This 
knowledge must be beneficial; it oozes out at every recitation. 
But with allthis the teacher mast take care that he does not work 
on a plane above his pupils. Hence, a chief study for teachers of 
Eoglish is the English of their pupile,—to know their faults, their 
excellencies, and what they need. English should never be used 
except to convey thought. The trouble with pupils’ writing gener- 
ally is that they have nothing to say. Put them to the study of 
something within their grasp, and be sure they are filled with the 
subject before they attempt to express themselves. 

Miss Frances C. Gaylord of the Weattield Normal School fol- 
lowed, and contributed largely to the valuable discussion. She ad- 
vocated making the teaching of English the central object of our 
educational system. The recent Boston Herald contest, she said, 
brought out painfully the literary deficiency of our high echool 
graduates We devote far less time to the teaching of English in 
our schools than is given in France to the study of French or in 
Germany to the study of German. Miss Gaylord produced statis- 
tics bearing out her statements. It is time, she said, that a halt be 
called, and the necessary reforms inaugurated in our system of 
public education. 

The First Year's Latin Study. 


The next paper was read by Isaac B. Burgess of the Boston Latin 
School. Its title was ‘‘ The Subject Matt«r and Method of the 
First Year's Latin Study.’’ (Abstract prepared by the author ap- 
pears on page 373.) 
An interesting and severely crit eal discussion on the paper fol- 
lowed. The principal speakers were Principals Charles Jacobus 
of the Springfield High School and H. 8S. Cowell of Cushing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham. 

Discussion of Mr. Burgess’ Paper. 
Mr. Jacobua thought that in the hands of a skilled teacher the 
method presented would work well, but that the average teacher 
would fai in an attempt to employ it. 
Mr. Cowell said : If the student is well started his future explora- 
tions are full of delightful discoveries. Poorly started he stumbles, 
is discouraged, turns back. He traced the changes in methods of 
Latin study from the time when the Latin grammar was memorized 
until the present, when the best firat year Latin books leave little 
to be desired in the way of matter and method. He was not ready 
to adopt the method advocated by Mr. Burgess, preferred to wait 
until he had seen it fairly tested with a class of average popils. 
Ia teaching by the so-called ‘‘ traditional methods ’’ he advocated a 
vigorous and constant use of memory in obtaining command of 
vocabularies, paradigms, syntax, much Latin composition, intro- 
daction of easy stories for sight reading, special attention to idioms 
avd English derivaticne, with constant and rapid reviews. 
Brief remarks were made by Mr. Tetlow and Mr. Daniell of 
Boston, and by Mr. MacDonald of Stoneham. 3s i 
Mr. Burgess was questioned sharply by some of his anditors as 
to the results already secured by his method, and replied briefly 
and comprehensively, thus closing a very profitable discussion. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 

The Grammar School Section met in the school hal!, with Charles 
F. Adams of Worcester in the chair. 
The first paper was by Dr. L. R Klemm, on ‘‘ Lessons Learned 
from European Schools. ’ 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Ph.D., of Harvard College, spoke to a 
very large audience. The address was heard with remarkable in- 
terest and attention. His topic was ‘‘ The Actaal Work Accom- 
plished in an Average Massachusetts Grammar School.”’ 
Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of the Boston schools, followed 
President Eliot. He read an address on the same subject. (Theee 
able papers will be noticed in the JOURNAL editorially later on.) 


PRIMARY SECTION. 
The Primary School Division was called to order by Robert C. 
Metealf, supervisor of Boston, who presided. The topic of ‘* Kin- 
dergarten Form Study in the Primary School’? waa very ably pre- 
sented by M. T. Pritchard, master of Comins School, Boston. 
(Author's abstract sppears on page 374. ) 
‘* Clay Modeling ’’ was the topic of the vext paper, given by Miss 


ily B. Stodder, Boston. 
exercise on “Paper Folding and Drawing,” by 


Miss Caroline F. Catler of the Lucretia Crocker School, Bost. , 
concluded the work of the eection. 


3. Poetry — Imagination. 
4 Fiction.—Ideals. 

5, Seience.— Exactness. 
6. Mathematics.— Logic and concentrated thought. | 
i. Art.—R+ finement. 

Religions. —T. lerance. 

A specialty.— Profundity. 


Paper-folding is one step in the stady of form, aud should be 
acesaled by, or used in connection with, clay modeling, tablet work 
stick laying, and drawing. It may be beguo during the study of 
the cube, using the paper square as a representation of face of cube. 


I,— Paper- Folding. 


1. Arm and pencil movements. 
2. Freehand drawing of type-solids and simple objects based 
upon them. 
3. Drawing in connection with paper folding. 
IIT. velopment of Kilipsoid. 
1. Study of type-solid. 
2. Modeling in clay. 
3. Objects based upon ellipsoid,—melon, lemon, potato, peas in 
pod, ete , involving use of plaque. 
4. Ha'f of ellipsoid,—and objects based upon it. 
5. Study of surface and views, with tablet work in design. 
6. Representation of ellipsoid by means of tracings on clay, and 
sewing. 
7. Plane of ellipsoid. 
8. Paper-folding and freehand cutting. 
9 ing. 
a) Developed by means of r-folding. 
c) Working drawing. 
10. Border from working drawing. 


EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session Acting Pres. J. S. Barrell of Cambridge 
presided. The musical program was in charge of Seth Richards 
of Worcester. A. J. Bassett of this city played Lizst’s arrange- 


ment of the Tanvhauser March. Mra, George M. Bassett sang the 
contralto solo, ‘* Dreams,’’ by C. E. Harrie. 

The address of the evening was delivered by Merrill Edwards 
Gates, LL.D., president of Amherst College His subject was 
* The Teacher as a Determining Force in the Life of the Child.” 
(The author's abstract appears on page 371.) 

After the address of President Gates solos were sung by Mr. 
Charles I. Rice of Worcester, and by Mra. George M. Bassett. 

Sec. C. W. Parmenter moved that the Association extend 
a vote of thanks to President Gates and the musicians. The vote 
was aunanime us. 

After the adjournment a large number of the audience met Pres- 
ident Gates socially. 


SrecoND DAY—MORNING 


The Association assembled at 9.00 a.m. The devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. Langdon ©. Stewardson of Wor- 
cester. 

The report of Committee on Necrology was made by Nathaniel 
T. Allen of West Newton. 

The president announced the Committee on Necrology for the 
coming year: N. T. Allen of West Newton, D. 5. Hagar of Salem, 
George A. Walton of West Newton. 

The first paper of the morning was on ‘‘ The Purpose of the 
Pablie School,’’ by George Howland, superintendent of schoole, 
Chicago. (Author's abstract appears on page 372.) 

How. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, opened the discussion. (Author's abstract appears on 
page 372.) 

Resolutions. 


Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of schools of Springfield, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, made the following 
report : 

To the President and Members of the Mass. Teachers’ Association 

Your committee appointed to prepare and report to the Association 
a series of resolutions in reference to the professional training of 
teachers and the means of securing the recognition of teaching asa 
profession beg leave to submit the following report: 

Resolved, That this Association heartily endorses the extension of 
competent school supervision recently made in ‘he state; and that it 
strongly recommends to the school committees of cities and towns 
not yet under supervision, the adoption of the provisions of the law in 
this respect. 

Resolved, That the standard of admission should be raised in our 
normal schools, and that there should be a law making diplomas 
granted by them valid certifications to teach, in the primary and gram- 
mar schools. 

Resolved, That asa means of relieving teachers of successful ex- 
perience and of good scholarship from the annoyance of repeated ex- 
amina‘tons, a state board of examiners should be created, authorized 
to issue to such teachers examination certificat:s. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association the State Board of 
Education take immediate steps to provide a strictly professional 
training for college graduates and others of equivalent scholarship 
who intend to become teachers in secondary schools. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association be directed to trans- 
mit a copy of these resolutions to the State Board of Educa'ton. 
Inasmuch as the services of friends from abroad have rendered this 
meeting of the association an unusually profitable one, and inasmuch as 
various courtesies have been extended to it, which have added much 
to the comfort and pleasure of the members, your committee beg 
leave to offer the following special resolution 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to our in 
vited guests, to the Mayor and school authorities of this city. for the 
courtesy in allowing the Association the free use of the hieh school 
building. to the hotels and railroads for granting the members of the 
Association special rates, and to the city press for the specially accu- 
rate and comprehensive reports of the proceedings of the Association. 


Resolutions 1, 5, and 6, were adopted unanimously, and the others 
were referred to a committee of five, to be appointed by the presi- 
dent wiih inst: uctions to report in print. It was also voted to give 
this report a place on the program of the next meeting for discussion. 
Messrs. Balliet and Seaver were named as two members of the 
committee, and the other three will be named later by the president. 
S. T. Datton, Superintendent of School#, Brookline, discussed 
the question, ‘* What Shall Our Children Read.’? (Author's ab- 


stract appears on page 373. 
A. P. Stone, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations reported 
the following list of officers for 1809-‘)], and they were unanimonsly 


elected. 
List OF OFFICERS. 


restdent—James Barrell, of Cambridge. 
— Praneis Cogswell, of Cambridge; William w. 
Waterman, of Ciinton; Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston; John O oe age 
of Boston; Joseph G, Edgerly, of Fitchburg; Arthur L Goodrich, 0 
Salem; Ellen Hyde, of Peansteqiee ; John Tetlow, of Boston ; Elvira 
Carver, uf Westfield; George H. Martin, Lynn; Harriet E. Caryl, of 
Boston; James W. MacDonald. of Stoneham; James A. Page, of Bos- 
Secretary—Charies W. Parmenter, 0 ; 
Assistant Secretaries—Orsamus B. Bruce of Lynn; Louis P. Nash, of 
Hingham; Ger, Ga vet 
rer— Walter arker, 0 
ounntiore—Daniel B. Hagar. of Salem; John W. Dickinson, of 
Newton ; Admiral P. Stone, of Springfield ; Albert G. Boyden, of 
Bridgewater; Wm. F. Bradbury, of Camb: idge; James F. Blackinton, 
ot Boston; Larkin Dunton, of Boston; Ray Greene Huling, of New 
Bedford; Frank A. Hill, of Cambridze; Henry C. Hardon, of Newton ; 


Jobu E Clarke, of Chelsea; Barrett B. Russell, of Brockton. 


1. Materials,—Manilla paper cut in four-inch sqaares, colored |” The Association then adjourned. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dee. 18-23: Escambia County Institute; Pensacola, Fla. 

Dee. 29-31: Missouri Valley District Association; Independence. 
Dee. 29-31: Illinois State Association ; Springfield. 

Dee. 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 

Dec. 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 

Dee. 29-31: North East Missouri Association ; Hannibal. 

Dec. 29-31: Indiana State Association; Indianapolis. 

Dee. 30-81: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 30-31: New York Associated Academic Principals; Syracuse. 
Dee. 30-31: North Dakota Educational Association; Fargo. 

Dec. 30-Jan. 1: S. E. Missouri Association; De Soto. 

Dec. 30-Jan. 1: Nebraska State Association ; Lincoln. 

Jan. 1, 2, 3,’90: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Waterville. 


ARKANSAS. 


State Superintendent Shinn has issued a circular letter to the county 
examiners of the state to meet in his office in December, to discuss 
uniformity of examination of teachers, both as to time and questions. 
He can be safely relied on to correct errors in the system, and inaug- 
urate improvements along the wholeline. He will submit some prac- 
tical suggestions to the legislature and work with untiring energy 
to secure their enactment. The crying need of the state is for 
normal schools, and no amount of tinkering with the school law will 
be at all satisfactory as long as this burning need is not recog- 
nized and provided for, 

Prof. H. B, Edmiston of the Ft, Smith High School has had to 
retire from the principalship temporarily on account of ill health. 
No man is better adapted to such work, and the Ft. Smith Board 
gave him an indefinite leave of absence, with the hope that he 
would soon be able to resume his labors. Professor Nicholson of 
Wisconsin was chosen to fill the temporary vacancy. 

The commencement exercises of the State University at Fayette- 
ville occurred during the last week of November, The session has 
been one of marked interest. The attendance is than hith- 
erto, and the work done is in the main of higher e. Owing to 
ill effects of that altitude upon those coming from the southern 
sections of the state, the university has its vacation during the win- 
ter months and runs all summer. 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 

The Knox County Teachers’ Institute was held in the Galesburg 
High School building, Nov. 28 and 29. Col. F. W. Parker deliv- 
ered the evening lecture, and talked on geography Saturday morn- 
ing. The program, which was carried out, was an excellent one, a 
piece of work in which we detect the hand of Knox County’s able 
superintendent of schools, George W. Oldfather. 

Prof. C. A. Smith of the Rockford High School has been called 
to a chair in the Lake Forest University. He has accepted the call 
and Prof. Walter Edwards of the Decatur High School has been 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

Springfield has established a manual training echool. It starts 


Prof, J. J. Wilkinson, who daring ths autum: has been agsist- 
ing in the work of the State Department of Education, commenced 
his work as principal of the Lincoln School, Springfield, Dee. 1. 

Of the 102 county superintendents elected Nov. 4, only 36 were 
reélected. Among the superintendents reélected we find the names 
of Albert G. Lane of Cook, Marvin Quackenbush of Kane, George 
R. Shawhan of Champaign, William R. Sandham of Stark, John A. 
Miller of McLean, Joseph M. Piper of Ogle, Charles J. Konnie of 
Winnebago, Perry O. Stiver of Stephenson, C. P. Ballinger of 
Mason, George B. Harrington of Bareau, David B. Pittsford of 
Tazwell, William H. Nevine of Will, Lyon Karr of Woodford, 
Charles Cannady of St. Clair, D Marion Stover of Schuyler, John 
Jimison of Adams, James A. Kerrick of Ejigar, and Robert D. 
Miller of Menard. Four of the 102 county superintendents are 
women, a decrease of two. Two were reélected, — Miss Nora 
Smith of Douglas, and Mrs. Hester M. Smith of Pulaski. 


INDIANA. 


The first annual meeting of the Indiana Association of City School 
Superintendents was held in Indianapolis on Nov. 20 and 21. 
Fifty-five superintendents were present. L. H. Jones of Indienap- 
olis presided. Mach interest was manifested and the discussions on 
various topics were of great profit. The Apportionment of the 
State School Revenues, and Compulsory Education, were perhaps 
more carefully considered than any other subjects. A committee, 
composed of L. H. Jones of Indianapolis, J. W. Layne of Evanaville, 
J.N. Study of Richmond, J.C. Black of South Bend, and R. I. Hamil- 
ton of Huntington, was appointed to look after the educational inter- 
este of cities at the approaching session of the legislature. Superin- 
tendents Hailmann of LaPorte, Taylor of Vincennes, and Black of 
South Bend, were appointed to make a draft of a compulsory edu- 
cation bill to present to the legislature. Officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: President —Edward H. Taylor of 
Vincennes. Vice-Pres'dent—P. A. Allen of Bilaffton. Secretary 
—E. H. Butler of Kushville. Treasurer—J. N.Stady of Richmond. 
Chairman of Executive Committee —J. F. Scull of Rochester. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet Dec. 29, 30, and 31, 
in Indianapolis. Rev. Myron W. Reed will give the annual lecture 
ou ‘Choice of Books.’”’ H. M. La Follette, L. H. Jones, and 
others will discuss ‘‘The Apportionment of Schoo! Revenues.’’ 
Miss N. Cropsey of Indianapolis, will read a paper on ‘' Froebel’s 
Education of Man,’’ and Misses Baylor of Wabash, and Gary of 
Rising Sun, will discuss thesame. The Nature and End of Educa- 
tion ’’ will be considered by T. J. Sanders of Warsaw, and Profes- 
sore Stalker and McTaggart will further discuss the same topic. 
Supt. R. I. Hamilton is to talk on ‘* Civics in the Pablic Schools,” 
and B. J. Bogue of Mishawaka, and C. W. McClure of Brookville, 
will add their opinions to the above. Mre. M. V. Mustard of 
Bloomington will give a paper on ‘‘ Children’s Savings Banks."’ 

music for the occasion, already well under way, and the work 
of the b village, and country school sections added to the 
above, will doubtless make the coming session of the association a 
very profitable and pleasant one. 
IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. BOOTT, Oskaloosa, 

Prof. M. W. Bartlett of the State Normal Schoo! is convalescing 
from a severe sickness. 

“* Close Hall,’’ the new Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. building at the 
State University at lowa City, is rapidly moving on. This is the 
first building of the kind in connection with a college in the North- 
west. The building, to cost $35,000, was made possible by the 
generous donation of $10,000 by Mrs. Close. It stands on College 
avenue, oa the block adjoining the university campus. Dr. J. L. 
Pickard’s address at the laying of the corner-stone, was a master- 
_ The pg bs a number of the Iowa schools in which music 
is taught : aloosa, East Des Moines, Capital Park 
Moines), Boone, Grinnell, Rhodes, Winterset, Indianola, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, West Waterloo Marshalltown, Perry, 
Monticello, Brooklyn, Hampton, Fairfax, Mt Pleas- 

t, Burlington, Chariton, Eldora, Duolap, indepen i 
"The sons oaiaal is for 1,000 ‘pupils enrolled in the State Uni- 
versity this school year. 


KANSAS. 


Coffeyville High School is about to occupy spacious quarters in 
the third story of a business block. 

The Kansas Academy of Sciences met at Lawrence the first week 
of November. The exercises of the meeting were chiefly reports 
of original investigations by the various members. Robert Hay, 
well-known throughout the state for his geological work, is the 
new president, and Professor Charleton of Ottawa University, sec- 

. The meeting of next year goes to Ottawa. 

Sae D. Hoaglin, superintendent of Jackson County, has taken 
work in the State Normal School. 


State Sapt. G. W. Winans succeeds himself by a large majority. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, E. KNBPPER, Winona. 
The School of Agriculture of the state of Minnesota was opened 
two years ago, with seventeen pupils. There are now on the roll 
over one hundred names. At the head of this school is W. W. 
Pendergast, one of the jolliest men in the state. As teacher, as in- 
stitute condactor, as assistant state superintendent, as a man, he 
has endeared himself to all whom he has met. Of such a man we 
would expect the results noted above in the school of agriculture. 

Seventy-one of the seventy-six counties in this state have been 
heard from at this writing, in reference to the election of county 
superintendents. The list includes eight women, a gain of four. 

e notice in Lyon County the election of S. L, Wait to the 
county superintendency. Mr. Wait is one of the rising young men 
in that part of the state, and will be heard from before his term of 
office expires. : 

Prof. G. C, Miller is having a successful year in the public 
schools of Fairmont, and Prof. John H. Roemer of the Fairmont 
Normal School has been compelled to add another teacher to the 
intermediate department on account of the increased attendance, — 
a very unusual occurrence during the fall term. 

A. M. Sperry of Dodge County was reélected at the late election, 
and for the next two years Dodge County will have one of the 
ablest saperintendents in the state. 

Mr. H. B. Wilson of Red Wing announces his intention to retire 
from the State Normal Board at the close of the present year. He 
has been a member for twenty years past, and on account of the 
length of service and the wisdom of his counsel, has earned the ap- 
pellation of ‘‘ father of the board.’’ His retirement will be uni- 
versally regretted. 

Miss Mary F. Hall, inspector of the state high schools, recently 
visited the Brainerd schools. The superintendent says: ‘‘ Miss 
Hali’s suggestions were timely, and will have an effect upon the 
fature policy of the board.’’ 

The Braiserd schools are making rapid progress under the super- 
vision of E. K. Cheadle. He is introducing an approved course in 
drawing, reviving vocal music, and his teachers have taken their 
first leasons in school gymnastics. The ‘‘ rotary’’ system of fur- 
nishing textbook is in use here. The superintendent says: ‘‘ We 
find it an excellent thing. We charge originally the wholesale 
price of the book, plus the actual expense of putting it into the 
hands of the pupil. When the first purchaser has fiaished the book, 
he returns it, and receives back its estimated value; it is sold to the 
next pupil at this prics, and s> on in rotation uatil the book is worn 
out. We find that the cost to our pupils is from one third to one 
fourth the usua:! amount.’’ la the Brainerd schools there are over 
1,000 pupils enrolled. 

Prof. J. Piper of Chicago lectured to the city teachers, nor- 
mal school teachers and pupils, and many of the county teach- 
ers, at the regular meeting of the city teachers, Nov. 22. The 
above is all that need be said to those who know Professor Piper. 
He met a large and intelligent audience, and all went away prais- 
ing the speaker. His visit to Winona is regarded as the event of 
the year. 

The winter term of the Wioona State Normal School opened 
with an increased attendance. Mrs. Kniss has been added to the 
teaching force. She is a graduate of the State Normal School at 
Cincinnati, O., and of the University of Michigan, and a teacher of 
successful experience. 

One thing of general interest is the Minnesota public school libra- 
ries. They are giving admirable results, even in the new and 
small schools. Ia this Minnesota is far ahead of most of the states. 
The number of volumes in the school libraries of the state has 
reached 83,802. 


MONTANA, 

State Editor, R. G. Youne, Helena. 
Miss M. C. Mathias of Kansas City has accepted a position in 
the Helena schools. 
Mr. Frank A. Fitzpatrick of Leavenworth, Kans., will deliver a 
lecture before the teachers of the State Association, Deo. 30. 
Four of the Helena teachers, Misses Hopper, Woodman, Robin- 
son, and Williams, recently spent a Saturday in Marysville looking 
over the great Drum-Lummon mine. 
The school board of Anaconda has ordered two fine microscopes 
from R. and J. Boek of London. These instruments will be used 
in the high school which was organized thia fall. Other valuable 
apparatus will be added in the near future. 
; Miss Murphey of Anaconda bas resigned her position as teacher 
in the Central School to accept a similar position in the schools of 
Champion. Miss Blackford has been promoted from the Carroll 
School to the position made vacant by the resignation of Miss Mur- 
phey. Miss Dyas will teach the Carroll School. 

A most excellent institute was held in Deer Lodge, Oct. 29, 30, 
and 31. Nearly every teacher in the county was present. Tne 
citizens attended in good numbers and joined freely in the discus- 
sions. The people of this beautiful little city entertained the teach- 
ers in a most cordial manner, making them feel so much at home 
that many of them took their departure on Saturday with feelings 
of regret. Friday morning a Demorest Contest was held in the 
Presbyterian Charch, in which ten young ladies and gentlemen 
participated. The jadges awarded the prize to Miss Nellie Barnes 
has been trained by her teacher, Miss Anna 

illies. ter the contest a very enjoyable ption 
the by faculty of the 

ge has a new school building and now em four 
teachers. Big Timber, in the same county (Park), has ne te of 
ivingston schools have an enrollment of 350 thus 
only five teachers. One or more teachers will be obied 2 ‘he 
—— next month. Supt. M. R Wilson is doing fine work in or- 
ng and building up the Livingston schools. 


NEW YORK, 


The sixth annual holiday conference of the Associa: i 
Principals of the state of New York will be held yma me 


30 and 31. Everything points to a most profitable meeting for al 
who are able to attend. 


NEBRASKA, 


The State Association will hold its twenty-fifth annual meeting 


UNION MEETINGS. 


Tuesday Evening (President A. B. Hughes presiding) —Addir 
Welcome” by Mrs. Emma Edwards, Lineoin. Hesponss by Mrs. Mine 
Hopwood, Holdrege. Annual Address ofthe President. Sociable 
Wednesday Morning.—Shall the State Provide Conductors and Ip. 
structors for County Institutes ? by C. G. Pearse. Beatrice. Discus. 
sion: A. E. Clarendon, Fremont. Shall the State Establish a Board of 
Education ? How Shall it be Constituted ? ne W. E. Taylor. Pery, 
Discussion: J. B. Monlux, Hastings. The Right Use of Words, by 
Miss Stacia Crowley, Omaha. 

Wednesda from a Political Standpoint, by 
Hon. J. R. Webster, Lincoln. The Digaity of Labor, by Miss Mary 4. 
Ripley, Kearney. 

ursday Morning —Does Nebraska Need More Normal Schools 9 
by W. H Kxinner. Crete. Discussion: J T. Morey, Kearney. (Cay 
High Schools do the Needed Normal Work? by Homer P. Lewis, 
Omaha. Discussion: A. K. Goudy, RedCloud. Early School Days, by 
Miss Margaret H Read, Omaha. Shall the State Establish an Educa. 
tional Qualification for School Boards, by J. M. Scott, Columbus. Dis. 
cussion: A. G. Warner, State Upivermey. 

Thursday Afternoon.—Shall County Superintendents be Elected or 
Appointed ? by C. E. Barber, State University. Discussion; W. 4. 
Gardner, Wymore. Shall the Legislature Fix an Educational \ :alif. 
cation for County by E. E. Thompson. Grand 
Island. Discussion: W. M. Clary, Nebraska City. Science in Public 
Schools, by Irvin Leviston, Omaha. Shall There be any Change iy 
the Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates ? by J. N. Harsh, Clay 
Center. Discussion: C. D. Rakestraw, Nebraska ity. 

Thursday Evening.—The Duty of the Hour, by Dr. E. E. White, Cin. 


cinnati, O 
COLLEGE SECTION. 
C. E. Bessey, Lincoln, presiding. 

Wednestia Afternoon Place of Modern Lan in the Vol 
lege Curriculum, by A. H. Edgren, State University. The Utility of 
Modern Languages in the Department of Science, by F. A. Wagner, 
Hastings College. The Inter-Relations of the Modern Languages 
and the Classics, by A. H. Chamberlin, Cotner University. Element. 
ary Science: What Canthe High School Do ? by W. H. Skinner, Crete; 
What Should the College Demand ? by ©. M, Ellenwood, Wesleyan 
University. 

CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 
F. D McClusky, Lincoln, presiding. 

Wednesday Afternoon. — Uniform Examinations, by M. Meehan, 
Seward; L é. Sparks, Valentine; Miss Mary E. Hosford, North Platte, 
State Course of Study, by C. 8. Pierson, Auburn; J J. Burke, Geneva; 
Mrs. Eliza G. Nettleton, McCook. Changes in School Laws, by E. 8. 
Cowles, Fairbury; £. 8. Franklin, York; A. Mathews,Omaha. Read. 
ing Circles and Associations, by Miss Maria P. Upson, Beatrice; H. 

. Dudley, O’Neil; L. E. Cooley, David City. 

PUBLIC SCHO)L SECTION, 
OC. D. Rakestraw, Nebraska City, presiding. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—The Scope of the Teacher’s Work, by 0 (. 
Alubbell, Fairfield. The Sentiment of the Public at Large upon the 
Education of tts Youth. by H, L. Chaplin, Geneva. What Constitutes 
Teaching, by T. J. Williamson, Nemaha City. The Influence of the 
Teacher, by A. D. Caviness. Syracuse. 

Wednesday Afternoon —The Teacher’s Duty to Himself. by D 0. 
Hibbard, Blair. Discussion: J. W. Henderson, Blair. The High 
School Girl, by Belle M. Munger, Norfolk. Professional Courtesy, by 
H. H. Hiatt, Broken Bow. igh Schools: Suggestions for Their In- 
provement, by W. H. Gardner, Wymore. Literature, by Miss Jennie 
A. Rudolph, Wisner. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 

The following is the program of the North Dakota Edacationl 

Association, to be held at Fargo, December 30 and 31. 
TUESDAY. 

Opening Addresses. What Can Be Done to Elevate the Profession 
of Teaching? by George 8. Fisher, Jamestown. Discussion opened ty 
Mrs. Mattie M. Davis, Casselton. 

Habit in Education, by Miss Irene Mares, Wheatiard., Discussion 
opened by V. H. Stickney, Dickinson. 


America, by C. E. Jackson, Pembina. Discussion opened by J. M. 
Devine, LaMoure. 

Cultivation of the Reading Habit, by Miss Sadie |Lantermian, Bis- 
marck. Discussion opened by W. G Crocker. Lisbon. 

The State Teachers’ Rea me by Joseph Kennedy. Hills. 
boro. Discussion opened by A. L Woods, Grafton. 

Free Textbooks. by C. H. Clemmer, Grand Forks. Discussion opened 
by . M. Evans, Minto. Followed by Col. Homer B. Sprague, (rand 

orks. 

Compulsory Education, by W. M. House, Wahpeton. Discussion 
opened by M. L. Williams, Dakota. 


Evening. 
Lecture, by Col. Homer B. Sprague, Grand Forks. 


Wednesday 

Moral Training—How to Strengthen and Systematize, by A. D. 
Burnham, Steele. Discussion opened by Mrs. Lizzie Peterson, Cale: 
donia. Rigid and Loose Government, by E. M. Warren, LaMoure, 
Discussion opened by Miss Sadie E. Webber. Minot 

The Province of the Agricultural College in the Public School Sy 
tem, by H. E. Stockbridge, Fargo 
English in Our Schools, by H. B. Woodworth, Grand Forks. Discus 
sion opened by L. B. Fancher, Devil’s Lake. 

Afternoon. 

Mistakes in Teachin Mrs. Laura J Eisenhuth, Carringtos 
Discussion opened by J. W. Sifton, Valley City. Followed by .¢ 
Meacham, Cando. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburg.—Saperintendent Lucky had the greatest success io bus 
experience, —and that is saying much,—at the last city teachers |0- 
stitute. Among those present were: Prin. G. M. Paillips of Wes 
Chester, Dr. Z. X Snyder of Indiana, State Supt. D. J. Waller, 
Prin. T. B. Noss of California, Dr. A. E. Maltby of Slippery 
Rock, and others. 


WASHINGTON. 

The Bellingham Bay Teachers’ Association meets monthly, the 
meetings being held in rotation at Sehome, Fairhaven, and What- 
com. The meeting for December will be held at Sehome on th 
20th inet. Supt. J. M. Hitt is president, Supt. C. W. Albright 
vice-president, Miss Dora Wellman, secretary, and Miss Kose E. 
Dobbs, treasurer. The Executive Committee consists of Supt G. 
B. Johnston, E. N. Livermore, and Mina A. Woodin. 


WYOMING. 
State Editor, J. O. CHUROHILL, Cheyenne. : 

The following summary of the schools of the state is tak 
from the report of the superintendent of public instraction : Now: 
ber of school buildings, 138; number of schools taught, 230; 19% 
ber of pupils enrolled, 7,052; number of male teachers employ . 
259; average compensation of teachers, $61.75; averac? or 60; 
each pupil, $2.78; aggregate amount paid teachers, goose 
aggregate amount raised for school buildings, $6,573.00 ; 
amount raised for other purposes, $58,915.00. re: 
The trustees of the state universities have filed a very conn. 
hensive report with the governor. The work is growing ™'° 
cient each year. 
_ Hon. Stephen T. Farwell of Baffalo, the recently elected . 
intendent of public instruction, assumed the duties of » dation 
Nor. The new county superintendents enter ae 

an. 1,91, i 

The Normal and Business College at Cheyenne employs fo 
stractors, and is doing excellent work. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Bridge Academy, Dresden, was dedicated Dec. $ 


1, The exercises were very interesting. It is 
said that General Bridge, through whose generosity 
the building was erected, will give it an additional 
$25,000 in case a charter is obtained. 

Sarah J. Holland of Auburn has accepted a po- 
sition at Stamford, Vt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The New evan sae Literary Institution has 170 
students in attendance this fall. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


May Cole of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
’80, is teaching in Somerset. 

Melzar Homer Jackson has accepted the princi- 
palship of the Tewksbury High School. 

Dora J. Dadman of Watertown has accepted a 
position in the McCollom Institute, Mount Ver- 
nop, . 

John M. Lillis has gone from Natick to Athol. 

Bertha Stowell of Charlestown has accepted a 
position in the Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fred. H. Dewey of Westfield entered on his du- 
ties Dec. 7, as substitute principal at the Howe 
School, Billerica, 

Prin. Lewis A. Barr of the Center School, Mal- 
den, has under coasideration an appointment in 
the Chelsea schools. 

Jennie Prindle has resigned - her position in 
Williamstown, to accept a similar one in Athol. 

William G. Rich is teaching in Whitefield, N.H, 

Bridgewater Normal School, class of ’9): Mary 
J. Doyle is at North Adams, Mary Hadley is at 
Royalston, A. E. Vinton is at Rockland, Clara M. 
Silver is at North Adams, Louise S. Russell is at 
New Ashburn, — Farwell is at Osterville, 
Rose E. Ryan is in Hingham, William L. Phinney 
is at Natick, R. I. 

Miss Thatcher of Malden has resigned, in order 
to accept a Brookline offer, at a large increase of 
salary. 

New Bedford.—Principal Mosher’s salary has 
been raised to $2,Q00.——Total enrollment, 4887 ; 
average attendance, 4,307, or 90 per cent. ; 1,527 
cases of tardiness; 1,200 of diemissal; 16 of tru- 
ancy; of corporal punishment, 155, or one in 
every 12.500 half days; evening schools, 1224; 
average, 1077, or 71 per cent. ; cases of absence, 
4,908; of tardiness, 702; of dismissal, 6. 

Brockton.—Saupt. B. B. Russell was unanimously 
elected for the seventh time at the last meeting of 
the school board.——Hattie M. Allen has re- 
signed her position in the Center School.—— 
Brockton teachers have an enviable reputation 
among superintendents throughout the state.—— 
State Secretary Dickinson spoke on the Secondary 
Laws of Aszociation, Attention, and Memory at 
his opening talk to the city teachers. Mre. Kate 
Gannett Wells of the State Board of Education 
accompanied Dickineon. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Supt. H. S. Tarbell presented an 
able report on ‘‘ Traancy and its Remedies,’’ at 
the last meeting of the board.——Ellen L. Virgin 
sacceeds M. Elizabeth Coleman in the Academy 
Avenue school——Lottie M. Bradford has been 
appointed assistant in the Somerset school.—— 
John C, Doldt is the newly appointed teacher of 
phyeical training.—— Three teachers have been 
appointed for the teaching of sewing. 

mily M. Clapp of Easthampton, Mass., has 
been appointed to a position in the Block Island 
schools. 

Newport dedicated its new Calvert schoolhouse 


Dee. 2, with addresses b State Cc issi 
Stockwell, 
| The school was 
At & special meeting of the school board 
and B, Eastwood of the committee on textbooks 
Presented an able report strongly urging that the 
free for the schools. After 
me discussion, the matter i 
meeting of Dee. 18, 


VERMONT SCHOOLS. 


MONTPELIER, Nov, 29. 
By the action of the legislature, which has just 
closed its labors, the common school system has 
undergone quite a radical change. When the 
legislature assembled, universal dissatisfaction 
with the present system was everywhere evident. 
The educational committee of the Hc use conducted 


hearings for the first two or three weeks, at which 
the representatives from all parts of the state were 
invited to give their views on school matters, 
Almost without exception the sentiment was op- 
posed to the existing law, especially with the 
featare of county supervision. 

As the testimony showed a friendly disposition 
toward the town system, a bill was drawn up by 
the committee embracing this, and abolishing the 
office of county be tees substituting in the 
place of that official the county examiner, whose 
duties were solely to conduct teachers’ examina- 
tions and teachers’ institutes. When this bill was 
presented to the Houee, it met with vigorous oppo- 
sition. The bill was amended so as to strike out 
the provision for the town system, and some minor 
changes were made. It passed the House by a 
very large majority, but only passed the Senate by 
the narrow margin of 13 to iz, 

The law as now enacted abolishes the office of 
county supervisor, and in its place is created the 
office of county examiner, who is to receive a per 
diem of $4.00 and expenses for each day actually 
spent in the discharge of his duties. The exam- 
iners are to be appointed by the governor and 
state superintendent. The law in its other features 
goes back to the law as it existed before the law of 
1888 went into effect. The office of town superin- 
tendent is reéstablished. Another law raises a 
state tax of five per cent. for the support of schools. 
The design of this last measure is to equalize tax- 
ation so that small districts may not bear too 
heavy a burden. 

The passage of the present law is looked upcn 
with disfavor by those who have the cause of ed- 
ucation nearest at heart. The work of county 
supervisora has given as satisfactory results as 
could have been expected for the short time they 
have been in office. Had the law been retained 
two years longer, it is believed the system would 
have been so favorably received that a change 
would not have been demanded. The tinkering 
of school laws by every legislature, which does'nct 
improve the condition of things, is a just cause of 
discouragement to all teachers and those interested 
in education throughout the state. 

Hon. Edwin F. Palmer of Waterbury is re élected 
state superintendent of education. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS RENEWED STRENGTH 


and vigor where there has been exhaustion. 


Boston Normal School of Gymn 


astics, 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 
Gymnastics. ‘The system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


Address, for circulars and terms, the School, at 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, Aprp.eton St., Boston. 


This is our team. It is a fast team, 


room for all who want to buy our GAMEs AND Toys for the holidays. 


mentioned on these flags will please hee oa 
education 
yes Meech our Réucationdl Material has given you confidence in us ; 


we have made them for thirty years, 


Amusements. 0 
will please you. Experience wit 
try us on the other line of Games; 


and a good one. There is room for you on board, 


Any of the games 
Send for our Catalogue of Home 
Your will find something that 


MILTON BRADLEY 


CO., Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANXOUS. 


— When a man makes 0 pelat of giving you his 
candid opinion it is usually not a cantied’ eghaten, 
by any means. — 


IMPORTANT. — When New York City 
save Bagg Express ‘ 


600 Han Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Rlevetors and 
cars, 

supplied with the best. Horse 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
gan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— He (languidly) : ‘‘ Let’s have a flirtation just 
for amusement.’’ 

She (drearily): ‘‘ Let’s wait a month. There’s 
nobody here yet to talk about it.— Bostonian. 
THE PROPRIETORS of Ely’s Cream Balm do 
not claim it to be a cure-all, but a sure remedy 
for catarrh, colds in the head and hay fever. It 
is not a liquid or a snuff, but is easily applied into 
the nostrils. 1t gives relief at once. 


— It’s a wise father who knows where his own 
son spends his evenings. 


Mrs. WINSLow’s Soornine SyrupP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether ari from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 


gists in every of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mra. Wi 8 Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. o_o 


—Tomdik : ‘‘I am preparing an article on An- 
dersonville and Libby. 

Passifer : “ You are writing it with a prizon pen, 
I presume.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Why CONTINUE the use of irritating powders, 
snuffs or liquids? Ely’s Cream Balm, pleasant 
of application and a sure cure for catarrh and 
cold in head, can be had for 50 cents. It is easily 
applied into the nostrils, is safe and pleasant, and 
is curing the most obstinate cases. fh given eeltet 
at once. 


HOUGHTON, 


NEW B 


FFLIN 


OOKS. 


By WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 
and about 400 text Illustrations of Indian 


$6.00, 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By JAMES RussELL LoweLL. An entirely 
New edition. With Photogravure IlIlus- 
trations, including a strikingly beautiful 
Portrait of Mr. Lowell, and eight Original 
Drawings by Edmund H. Garrett. Taste- 
fully bound, $1.50. 


by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 8vo. 


A New and Complete Issue of the Works of J 


steel Portraits. 


“The Riverside Press has sent out a great dea 


—Soston Herald, 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix 


By FRANCES TIFFANY. With a Steel 

Portrait. $1.50. 

“Here is a book that will form an epoch of 
usefulness in the life of any young person who 
will carefully study its pages. . - « Among 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page Photogravures, 


s, Indian Costumes, Implements, Arms, etc., 


by Frederick Remington. With a Steel Portrait, Bound in full buckskin from designs 


Our Old Home. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday 
Edition. From new plates, with 31 Photo- 
(eevee of English Scenery, Country 

ouses, Churches, etc., and an etched Por- 
trait of Hawthorne. 2 vols., 16mo., gilt top, 
$4.00 ; half-calf, $7.00; polished calf $9.00. 


James Russell Lowell. 


AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Aiverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, in four volumes ; Political Essays, in one volume; Literary and Po- 
litical Addresses, in one volume; Poems, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, uniform with Riverside Editions of Longfel- 
low’s and Whittier’s Works, $1.50 a volume, the set, cloth, $15.00. 


in four volumes. With one etched and two 


1 of good work, but it has given us no American 


author in complete form whose writings have been presented to the public in a more fitting dress.” 


Over the Teacups, 


By OLiveR WENDELL HOLMES. 1[2mo, 
Uniform with Holmes’ Works. Gilt top, 
$1.50, also in fancy style, $1.50. 


A delightful book,— quite like the inimitable 


as never risen than Dorothea 


women a greater i 
Dix.”"—Christian Life (London). 


the Gradual Development of the Englisl 


Second Edition. 8vo, gilt top, $4.50. 


history which t 


Sidney. 
A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author 
of “John Ward, Preacher,” and “ The Old 
Garden and Other Verses.” $1.25. 
“In some respects it is better even than ‘John 
Ward, Preacher.’ It is certainly one of the most 
thoughtful and impressive stories that we have 


of that System of the Federal Republic of the United States. 


“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. 


An Historical Treatise, in which is drawn out, by the light of the most recent researches, 


1 Constitutional System, and the Growth out 
By HANNIS TAYLOR, 


“A masterly, philosophical, and exhaustive treatment of the most important ct apter of political 
he world has ever seen.”—//on. Edward }. Phelps, late U. S. Minister to England, 


Dr. LeBaron and his Daughters 
By JANE G. AusTIN, author of “A Name- 
less Nobleman,” “Standish of Standish,” 
etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

A third historical novel of the old Plymouth 

Colony. 


read this year.” — 7%e Speaker (London). 


Representative Sonnets 


CRANDALL. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 


by American Authors. 


With an Essay on the Sonnet, its Nature and History, including many notable Sonnets of 
other Liseontenss, also Biographical Notes, Indexes, etc. Selected by CHARLES H. 


THE ATLANTIC M 


Serial Stories. 


By FRANK B. STOCKTON, 
FANNY N. D. MURFREE. 


Short Stories. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Miss JEWETT, 
OcTAVE THANET. 


Japan Adventures. 


By PercivaL LoweLL. 


Arkansas Sketches. 


By OcTAVE THANET. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


ONTHLY FOR 1891 


WILL CONTAIN, AMONG OTHER ATTRACTIONS: 


American Biographies. 
By Prof. A. V. G. ALLEN, 
FRANK GAYLORD COOK. 


History. 
By W. D. McCRACKAN, 
JOHN Fiske. 


Literature. 
By GeorGE E. WooDBERRY, 
HARRIET W, PRESTON. 


Education. 
By T. Harris, 
Prof. GEORGE E. HOWARD. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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THK MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for December is devoted to arti- 
cles of unusual interest. Christmas is admirably 
represented in a story by Joel Chandler Harris; 
and a Christmas poem by President Henry Mor- 
ton of Stevens Jastitute, while the editor in “ Some 


Christmas Keflections’’ eays that perhaps the 
readers may fiod as much of the true Christian 
feeling in Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘Can a Nation Have a 
Religion ?’’ and in the article on the ‘* Record of 
Virtue,’’ as in the more ostensibly Christmas 
** featares’’ of this number of The Century. The 
frontispiece is a striking head, ‘*‘ Daphne,’’ by 
George W. Maynard in ‘*‘ The Century Series of 
American Pictures,’ and the opening paper is. 
General Bidwell’s account of ‘‘ Life in California | 
Before the Gold Discovery.’’ There is also. 
“Ranch and Mission Days in Alta California” ; | 
these two articles showing with what thoroughness - 
The Century’s new and important series is being | 
carried out. The hundredth anniveraary of the | 
death of Franklin is marked by Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart’s paper on ‘‘ Franklin in Allegory,’’ 
with a full-page engraving of Franklin after a 
portrait by Peale, and reprodactions of French 
prints, The fiction of this namber includes stories 
by Joel Chandler Harris, Elizabeth S:uart Phe!ps, 
** Fourteen to One’’ (a true story); Richard 
Harding Davis, and Maurice Thompson, A Pair 
of Old Boys’’; F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville ’’ is continued; and “ Sister 
Dolorosa,’’ a three-part story by Jimes Lane 
Allen is began, —this is a compauion story to Mr. 
Allen's tragic story of ‘‘ The White Cowl.’’ After 
the Autobiography of Jefferson, the famous com- 
edian, it is interesting to read in this number the 
views on acting by Tomasso Salvini, the greatest 


!tory of England,’ by Prof. George P. Fisher; 


of living tragedians. O-her illustrated papers are 
Mr. Maclay’s ‘' Laureis of the American Tar in 
1812°’; and the second of Mr. Rockhill’s series 
on Tibet, this one being called ‘‘ The Border- 


Land of China.’”’ The poetry of the number con-_ 


sists of a half dozen novel pieces entitled; ‘‘ Some 
Boys,’’ by James Whitcomb Riley, and printed 
with picturee by Kemble, in Bric &-Brac; and 
other poems by Austin Dobson and Celia Thaxter, 
aud George Parsons Lathrop who tells in an illus- 
trated poem the pathetic story of *‘ Marthy Vir- 
ginia’s Hand.”’ Farther topics treated are “ Trees 
in America,’’ ‘‘ The Railway Zone-Tariff of Huaa- 
gary,’ and “Higher Education: A Word to 
Women,” the latter an open letter by Miss 
Josephine Lazarus. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents 
anumber. New York: The Century Company. 


— The Chautauquan for December includes the 
following articles: *‘ The Latellectual Develop- 
ment of the English People,’”’ by Edward A. 
Freeman; ‘‘ The English Constitution, [II.,’’ by 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D. ; ‘'The Religious His- 


** The Tenure of Land in Eogland,’’ by D McG. 
Means; ‘‘An English Scholar of the Middle 
Ages,’’ by Engene Lawrence; “ What Shall we 
do with Oar Children?’ by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford; ‘‘ The Brazilian Constitu:ion,’’ by I. N. 
Ford; ‘Studies iu Astronomy,’ by Garrett P. 
Serviss; ‘‘ Under the Miatletoe,’’ by Ernest Inger- 
soll; ‘* Our Remaining Territories,’ by Cyrus C. 
Adams; ‘' A Director of the French Academy at 
Rome.”’ by Eagtae Guillaume; ‘* How a Boy 


Woman's Council Table are: ‘*‘ The Housekeep- 
ing Student,’”? by Mary Har‘well Catherwood ; 
‘**Signs of Ideas in Conversation,’’ by Mary 
Henry; ‘‘ Holiday Goods,’’ by Mary S. Torrey ; 


| ‘* Taking Life Easily,’’ by Henry Evertson Smith ; 
wi Whee & Write Litters,” by Dora M. Morrell ; 
‘‘Employments for Women,” by Alice D mnlevy 
“The Old Maid Mothers of New England,’ by 
Kate Tannatt Woods; ‘ The Recogniti.n of 
Women by the Greeks,” by J Wolf Leitenberger ; 
and “Some Foreign Boys at Sehool,’’ by Josephine 
Manning. 


—The December namber of The Atlantic 
Month/y has af-ast for the lovers of good Amer- 
ican literature. Frank R. Stockton furnishes 
chapters X -XIII. of his admirable story, 
House of Martha’; William P. Andrews has a 
p»per ‘On the Translation of Faust”’ ; R. W. 
Gilder’s poem, ‘‘ Non Sine Dolore,’’ will attract 
attention although the subject is not specially 
cheering ; we quote two lines: 

* Life is the downward stroke; the upward, Life; 

Death but the power between.” 

Margaret Christine Whiting has a sketch of ‘‘ The 
Wife of Mr. Secretary Pepys’’; Thomas William 
Parsons has a ‘‘Song’’ in three stanzas; Birge 
Harrison writes on ‘‘ The New Departure in 
Parisian Art,” in which he says: “I is too early 
to predict jast what will be the ultimate effect of 
the new movement, but all true lovers of art will 
watch its course with the most sympathetic in- 
terest,”’ Miss Marfree’s story grows in interest 
with each new installment ; Louise Imogen Gainey 
zivesasketch of ‘‘ Sir Walter Raleigh of Youghal 
in the County of Cork”? ; Helen Gray Cone writes 
in a poem entitled ‘‘ The Encounter’; ‘‘ From 


May Win His Way,’ by Felicia Hillel. 11 the} King’s Mountain to Yorktown’? is a capital his- 


torical paper by Prof. Jobn Fiske; Sophia Kirk 
writes on ‘“‘Heimweh’’; A. Mahan discensses 
“Tbe United States Looking Outward’’; H. C. 
Merwin treats of ‘‘ Carriage Horses and Cobs’’ ; 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem on “ Bat Ong 
Talent’ is a gem. The articles on Carding! 
Newman” and “Ancient Athens for Modern 
Readers’’ are evidently by Mr. Scudder the ac. 
complished editor. The literary miscellany is as 
usual excellent. Price, $4.00 a year; single num. 
bers, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & (Co. 


—The December number of the Forum opens 
with an article on ‘' The Government of American 
Cities,’ by Andrew D. White who thinks that the 
weakest point of American government is in the 
manegement of municipal affairs. Jales Simon 
of the French Senate contributes an article on 
The Stability of the French Republic.”” 
dent Eliot of Harvard writes of * Family Stocks 
in a Democracy,’’ an essay in which he maintaios 
that the democratic society is more favorable for 
the founding and maintenance of sturdy and en. 
during families than aristocratic society and points 
out the conditions of stable family-growth in the 
United States. Pree. W. A. P. Martin of the 
Royal Tung Weng College, China, writes aboot 
the supposed danzer of China’s competition with 
western nations. He finds no ‘' menace”’ in the 
Chinese, and he points out the astonishing fact 
that there are great provinces of Chinese territory 
yet so sparsely settled that they are making efforts 
to induce immigrants. Representative W. M. 
Springer publishes results of the census. In some 
states the population of the rural districts has ab- 
solately decreased, and in very few states has there 
been any large increase in the rural population ; 
but during the last decade nearly the whole in- 
crease has been in towns and cities. The auto- 
biographical essay this month is by Archdeacon 
Farrar who writes of the *' Formative Inflaences”’ 
in his own life. Ocher essays in this number are: 


** The Hamanities,”” Major J. W. Powell; Pity, 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Games and Sports. . 
A History of Greek Literature. . ° 
Selection from German Composition. 
Thine, Not Mine. ° 
Harper’s 8ixth Reader. . 
Alexander Hamilton. ° 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the karl of Chatham. 


Every-Day Etiquette. 
Manners, Good and Bad e ° 

Our Flag at Half Mast. 
The Life of an Artist . * ° e 


Around the World with the Blua Jackets. 
Overthe . 

Told by the Fireside. 

Dorothy’s Exverience. 

From Lake to Lake 
Representative American Sonvets. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
remota Henry Holt & Co, N Y $2 50 

Harris DC Heath & Co, Boston 55 

Everett Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 

Raldwin Harper & Bros, N Y 

Sumner Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ 15 
Ginn & Co, Boston 

Bryson W D Kerr, N ¥ 15 
F A Stokes Co, N Y 15 

Thayer James A Earle, Boston 1 00 

Cunningham Macmillan & Co. N Y 1 25 

Breton D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 

Seawell 1 00 

Rhoades D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 75 

Morris J 5B Lippincott Co, Phila 7 50 

Trafton Lee and Shepard, Boston 

Farrar 1 00 

Crandall Houghton, Mifflia, & Co, Bost 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE invite attention to the announcement in 
THE JOURNAL of this week of a new and simple 
device for cleaning blackboards. I: consists of a 
mitten, the front of which is made of sheepskin, 
tanned with the wool on, and has a water-proof 


back which protects tho hand and wrist from all 
chalk dust. The MITTEN is for the left hand; 
the crayon being worked by the right hand, the 
left is all prepared to erase without any delay. 

We have tried the Erasing Mitten and find that 
it works well. Teachers will welcome such a 
device, as it will relieva them of the annoyance 
which the ordinary brush or pad eraser causes. 
Sample of the mitten will be sent postpaid for 35 
ceats. I1 quantities for less price. See adver- 
tisement on page 370. 


WE are asked to name a party ‘‘ who make 
pads or blocks of paper for school use, that are 
good and cheap.’’ Sach a question is easily and 


most cheerfully answered by us. Ans. — The 
Aome Stationery and Paper Co., 59 Duane street, 
New York, manufacture and sell not only the very 
best goods of this kind in the market, but ina 
variety for teachers and pupils’ use that defies all 
competition. In a word, the Acme Company 
have quantity, quality, and cheapness in their 
favor. Have your supply agent order from them. 
This is sound advice and wise counsel. See adver- 
tisement. 


THE McIntosh Battery and Optical Company 
of Chicago, whose advertisement appears on the 
second page of the JOURNAL each week, are pre- 


pared to supply magic lanterns for graphic instruc- 
tion, and educational! lantern slides on physiology, 
zodlogy. geology, botany, anatomy; and, in fact, 
everything that can be photographed can be shown 
to pupils on a screen in the classroom by the aid 
of these famons lanterns. If a school desires one 
of these lanterns, it can easily be procured from 
the proceeds of one or two entertainments, that 


will interest aud instruct parents and friends of the| Johm Brown Colony No. 2 is now on the mar- 


pupils. Write for a catalogue of instraments and 
slides, and see the grand variety this company 
manufacture. Address, Melotosh Battery and 
O ptical Company, Chicago, I'I. 


ny Sick Headache 


i Cc U RI Biliousness 


IGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COM- 
AINT, NERVOUS DEBILITY and oon: 


The John Brown Colony of Madera, Califor. 


Raisins, Peaches, Figs, and other fruits, yield 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Do you want to move to California ? 

We can offer you lands of equal quality as the best 

anywhere offered, and some exceptional advan. 

tages not to be found anywhere eise. 

De you want an invesiment for small savings 
which will make you a valuable income-producing 

property in a few years? 

Do you want an investment for capital which 

safe, and which depends for enhance- 
ent of values on DEVELOPME - 

ulation and booms” ? 


nia, has a tract of 300 acres junder cultivation in 
raisin grapes, sold in small tracts, the purchasers 
of which pay only the expense of cultivation, the 
price of the land being taken from crops until paid, 
wae land is deeded to colonist, costing him but a 


ket on the same plan,’aua we are also handli 
property for immediate settiement. ae 


$100 to $350 per acre, Fine climate, soil, water, 
schools, churches, ete. Madera and surrounding 
country are rapidly developing on the solid basis 
of production. Monthly excursions from Chicago 
e for our pamphiet. We h pecial 
offer for December. 
J0UIN BROWN COLONY, 


L 
UMPTION. To ve this statement I will 
send one bottle of my remedy FREE to 
reader of this paper who will send me th 
e and address. A trial costs you nothing, 
rite to-day, stating your disease, Address 


OF HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Miadern, Californian. Ciinigue, address catalogue, and 


Barn Fo, 


ATARRH 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


ILLOTT'S 
PENS. 


Cold Medal. Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


Ask your Stationer to 


THACHERS, 


sell you some of the 


ACME 


LARGE. TABLETS 


LITTLE 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY AND PAPER Co 
09 Duane St., New York. 


BAHTNEMANN 


¥, M.D., Registrar, 
eow 


j 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND H Fis 
OF CHICAGO, 


OF 
Geography. 
Edition of 1890-91, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Address 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. ¥ 


Address NEW ENG. PUB. 
co. 
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Genuine and Sparious,’’ Frances Power Cobbe; 
*‘Armor for War Ships,’ Commander F. M. 
Barber; ‘‘ Notes on Ghosts,” Andrew Lang; 
‘* Speed in Railway Travel,’”’ Prof. R. H. Thurs 
ton. Price, $500 per year; 59 cents a copy. 
New York: The Forum Pablishing Company. 


--The December number of the Arena com- 
mences its third volume, and appears in a hand- 
some new cover of pearl gray back ground, printed 
in deep blue and silver. The frontispiece is a fine 
portrait of Count Tolstoi made from a photograph 
taken from a life size painting of the Count. The 
opening paper is on ** The Christian Doctrine of 
Non-resistance,’’ and embodies the views of Count 
Tolstoi and Rev. Adio Ballou. Rey. Minot J 
Savage contributes a delightful paper entitled 
‘* Then and Now,”’ which contains profound phil- 
osophy while it is written in a bright entertaining 
vein. Prof. N. S. Shaler appears in a strong 
paper on ‘* The Nature of the Negro.’ This is 
one of the most valuable essays on the race prob- 
lem which has yet appeared. Rey. Lyman Abbott 
discusses the questions ‘‘ What is Christianity ? ” 
A. C. Wheeler has a critical paper on the late 
Dion Boucicault. Helen H. Gardener contributes 
* Thrown in with the City’s Dvad,”’—a full-page 
photogravure of Miss Gardener accompanies this 
essay. Pres. E. B. Andrews of Brown University 
writes on “ Patriotism and the Pablie Schools.’’ 
Prof. Wilbur L. Cross, Ph. D., contributes an 
interesting sketch of Ibsen’s great poem entitled 
** Brand.”’ — Claflin — one of the civil 
service workers appears in a htfal ron 
**Electoral Reform Legislation” Hamlie Gar. 
land contributes a story of merit entitled ‘‘A 
Private’s Return.”?’ Among the other contribu- 
tors are Gen. Marcus J. Wright, Mabel Hayden, 
T. T. Tertune, and Victor Yarros. The editorial 
notes contain short papers on “A Transition 
Period,’ Fronting the Future,’ and ‘* Conver- 
sationism and Sensaalism, an Unhallowed Al- 
liance.’”’ The publishers announce that the first 
edition of the December Arena is thirty thousand 
copies. Price per annum, $5.00; single nambers, 
50 cents. Boston: The Arena Publishing Co. 


— The Magazine of Art for December iz the 
first part of a new volume of this popular and val- 
uable periodical. The frontispiece is an etching 


by J ames Dobie of George Frederick Watts’s mas- 
terpiece, ‘* Fata Morgana.’’ Of this picture there 
are two versions; both were begun about the same 
time, that is to say in 1847. The first was com- 
pleted in 1870, and has been seen at the special 
exhibitions of Mr. Watts’s work in London and 
America. That before us was only finished in 
1888, having remained in fresco-like state till 
again taken in hand, and when shown at the en- 
suing exhibition at the New Gallery it created a 
faror. Another notable illastration of this num- 
ber is ‘‘A Distinguished Member of a Humane 
Society,’? engraved from Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
famous painting by P. Kahdemann. It is the 
picture of “‘ Paul Pry,’’ a splendid Newfoundland 
dog. The opening article of the number is ‘‘ War- 
wick Castle and Its Art Treasures,’’ which ia fally 
illustrated. This is followed by a paper on ‘‘ The 
English School of Miniature Art,’’ also illus 
trated. Claude Phillips continues his papers on 
**The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpture 
as Illustrated by the Grands Prix at the Paris 
Exbibition.”” A most entertaining article is that 
on ‘‘A Great Painter of Cate,’”’ by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, being an account of the celebrated Datch 
painter, Mme. Henriette Ronner. This article is 
illustrated with reproductions in half tiats of some 
delightfal cats and kittens. A portrait of Mme. 
Ronner shows her a woman past middle age and 
not unlike Kosa Bonheur in appearance. Mr. 
Wm. Black contributes an article on ‘‘ The Illus- 
trating of Books,’’ from the author’s point of 
view, which is not altogether flattering to the 
illustrators. ‘* The Salting Collection of Oriental 
Porcelain’? is an interesting illustrated article 
from the pen of Lindo S. Myers. The ‘‘ Notes” 
well cover the art news of two hemispheres, New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. 35 cents a num- 
ber; $3 50 a year in advance. 


— Numbers 17 and 18 of Volume If. of Ger- 
mania, the excellent pericdical devoted to German 


literature, language and stody, published by A. 
W. and E. Spanhoofd, Manchester, N. H., were 
combined in magazine form. The success of this 
ably managed fortnightly is very gratifying to all 
lovers of the ‘‘ Fatherland,” and its literature. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Arena, for December; terms, $5a year. Bos- 
ton: The Arena Pub. Co. 

The veg for December ; terms, $4.00 4 year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Forum, for December; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The New England Magazine, for November ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 86 Federal St. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for December; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for November; terms, $3 00a 
year. New York: Charies Scribner’s Sons, 

St. Nicholas, for December; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Notes and Queries, for November; terms, My 0a 
year. Manchester, N.|\H.: 8.C. & L. M. Gould. 

The Magazine of Art, for December; terms. $3.50 4 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

Babyhood, for December; terms, $150 a year. 
New York: Babyhood Pub. Go. 

The Eclectic for December: terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


gency for tht Publications of Hen 

Steiger & Go " MD 

Sauveur } ag achetie & Co., London; Dr. L 
ch stock of Imported and Ameri Books i 

the Foreign and Ancient Lap at | pri. 

SCHOENHORF 
Importer, Publ - and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


in DRAWING BOOKS 
Ts 
CIVIL co 
AT 
ANCUACE LE 
Civics for Young Americans 
& CO., Pub’rs, 
h Stree 2? Hawl 
NEw YorE. (with Thompson Brown & Co ) 


Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, enter- 
taining, practical, and forcible; compiled from 1000 
Scattered volumes, and drawn from the depths of 
the natural and popular mind, it serves to apply and 
affix great spiritual and natural truths. 

12mo. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18and Astor Plvce, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MA _Breatwag, 
mson ew and Algebra 

poe | (Lessons. tm 

ee e Lessons Eng 
Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
181 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Coustitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


THE EM PIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People Beau- 
ifully ilustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete prey adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
ts paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 KE, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
xeep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
1S AND 77 WABASH Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By OncoutTtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, ement, and discipline, 
wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


teacher. 
N. E. PUBLISHING OO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


00 00 A MONTE can be 
$75, to $250.— made working for us. 
ersons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 


itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. ¥_J0 NSON & CO., 2600 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
C= N H. Address the President, or Prof. 
R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


f teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
er 0 
H. BARTLETT, Principal 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
M For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 


RMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


‘ormati d Catalogues address 
For Information and RounDs, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 


circulars address 


ra RMAL SOH BRIDGEWA Mass. 
"The catalogues, address the 
orincipal, A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO}, SALEM Mass. 

Ladies only. address the 


MAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
NOR Foe 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


TIME Now to register, we think, even for September places next year. Schoolboards are beginning to look 
around, and we are learning of many probable changes that need to be provided for. Matters don’t go so 
mach by chance as they used toin filling vacancies. Time was when nothing was said or thought of changes tin 


. | the end of the year, but nowadays teachers and schoolboards both have their eyes wide open. We pooges to know 


for instance of a man now principal of a 816 ) school, who will before the end of the year be appointed teacher in 
one of the Normal Schools. We Gre pretty well satis N W T fled that another principal we could name, now 
getting $1400. will have the 8'60 place If he gets 0 0 it, we have our eye on another man, now gettin 
1100, who will have the $1400 place: in every case because these men are especially fitted for these places an 
esirous of them. All this in November. Now next June some principal who saves his two dollars by not register- 
ing in a Teachers’ Agency will read in the morning paper that Principal So-and-so has been appointed tosucha 
chair in such a norma! echool, and will pack his valise, take the train, and hurry off to Principal 5o- 
and 80's present place to apply for bis position before anyone else gets there. It will surprise him to REGISTER. 
learn that the vacancy was provided for six months before—if he does find itout. He saves his two dollars regia- 
tration-fee, but he loses his time, his car fare,—and the place, or whatever chance he stood of getting it. Penny- 
wise, and pound foolish. Go thou and do otherwise. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association ’cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Several Normal graduates (ladies) for Primary and Grammar positions in Massachusetts, at salaries 
ranging from $10 per week to $°00 per year. If you can show us that you have done or are ——- of doin 
successful work, we can r. commend you at once for desirable positions. We have alsoon our books seve 
vacancies for men in High and Grammar Schoo! principalships. Call or write for particulars. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE 10 Globe Building, 8ST PAUL. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WwW. WANT several first class Giammar School Masters for New England; salaries, $1000, $1200, $1500, 
$1800, $2000. Also women for lower grade work, at good salaries. Write at once for particulars. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul, 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 
elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 

In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 
Lynv, Mass., August 26th, 18go. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: —1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
around like so many automatons We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 

Very truly, Joun S. Gouin, Sec’y. 

Wesster, Mass., Sept. 8, 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston. 


MEMORY. 


An efficient system of memory development by Chas, 
G. Leland, FRSL., etc., in six 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. YY. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


rican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, IV. The Study of Languages. 
Musicians of both oexes, for Universities, Collier y 


V. Memory and Thought. 
is, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choic: Roe 
schools carefull recommended t to parents. Sellins | WI. Memory Training of the Young. 
d renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE. — oes Ned 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 


| JAS: P. DOWNS, Pablisher, 243 Brosdway, ¥. 


NEW YORK CITY. —_— 
AMERICAN AN} FOREIGN A partial or entire interest ina first class Business Co!l- 
lege located in a westera city. Said college has been 


Teachers’ Agencv in successful operation for 2i years; has an alumni of 


many hundred of progressive young men and women 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | interested in its welfare; 1s now in full operation, 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov-| with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom-| has ranged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
mends good schools to parents. Call enor address =| school property invoices at about $2500. Building is 
MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON rented he personal property and good-will can be 

dmarteen ent Foreign : urchased at reasonable figures, in part or in full, 


Teachers’ Agency, the proper party. Apply to 
28 Union Square, New York. ietaianatias HIRA ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
National Teachers’ Bureau, 
In a first-class Boarding School. near New York City, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 
100 House, a teacherfot Latin, History of Greece,Rome and Eng- 


NEW YORK. . A college graduate, a teacher of same expe 
and an is desired. Salary $1100, 
ly at once to 
Apply at RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 


class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
ce in boarding schoo 
good positions who is member of the Baptist ehureh: 
orms: able position, 
daily calls for teachers. ‘ity ORCUTT, Manager, 
Send st : N. E. Bureau of Education, 


r application blank to 
for HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 3 Son t Street, Bostor. 
52 Latayette Place, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
NO FRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


FOR SALE, 


WANTED, 


TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


WANTED, 
rtant itions in schools and colleges, first- 
Vocal and Instrumenta 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musi 


octacaledhcechd LARGE BUSINES Department. Apply at once to 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 

petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. * Pte 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply erset Street, Boston. 

of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 


P. V. HUYSSOON (late R. E. AVERY) 


J. @. Principal. 


Dialognes, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
8choo),Ciub & Parlor. Best 
logue free. T.8. DENISON.C 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 Weat 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE 


CENSUS 1890. 


Census oF 1890. — The latest census returns giving 
the population of each State and all the principal cities 
of the United States, together with all other statistics, 
so for as necessary to the accuracy of the various books, 
will be embodied in the different geographical publica- 
tions of the American Book Company as fast as received 
from the Census Bureau. 

SPECIAL STATE EDITIONS. — For all the States 
of the Union there are prepared special editions of our 
Geographies, in which the latest census returns are em- 
bodied as fast as received from the Census Bureau. 
These State editions also include full descriptive matter 
relating to each State, and a large and beautiful specta/ 
map. These special editions are furnished without 
extra charge. 


Standard Series of Geographies. 


All of these Geographies have been edited with great care to 
present the latest information regarding the geography of the world 


and the results of the most recent researches and discoveries. Choice Song Collections. | = 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 1, - 50 songs. 
's El tary Geography, - - - SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 47 
Higher Geography, $1.25 CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 4 
BARNES’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, by and Ay 
Barnes’ Complete Geography $1.25. GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES (New Two Book Series): | py xp Tonks. sweet | 
Eclectic Elementary Geography, Music. M. P. Osgood, 108 
“| Choice Piano Collections. | 
HARPER'S GEOGRAPRIES : PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. I. - 44 pieces.| 
Harper's Introductory Geography, - -  - piano CLASSICS. Vol. II. 31 | 
Harper's School Geography; - = - $1.08) CLASSICAL - - @ 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC,- - 38 “ 
NILES’S GEOGRAPHIES : POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION, 66 =“ 2 
Niles’s Elementary Geography, - -  - 44 ©t%| POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 
Niles’s Advanced Geography. - - - - | CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLL., 19 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION, 190peras.} 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES: 


Swinton’'s Introductory Geography, - - ° - - 565 cts. 
Swinton’s Grammar School Geography, - - - $1.25 


Any of the above books will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the intro- 
duction of these books is cordially invited. Special allowances made when books are exchanged. 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK. 


BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


« CHRISTMAS MUSICAL GIFTS, 


Sulent gifts please for a day, 
Gifts of Music please alway! 


Suppose the gift should be a fine Mandolin, Gu; 
Banjo, Violin or a Music Box? These, and all ota; 
Musical Instruments may be obtained at the Ditsoy 
Company Stores in Boston, New York, or Philadel. 
phia, or of J. CO. Haynes & Co., 33 Court 8t., Boston, 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EMINENT Com. 
POSERS. A handsome and useful gift, $1 25. 


Any book matled for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Gan for our new Catalogue of * TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 


No stamp Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, ¥ 
NORMAL | el Boston.) FROST QUEEN AND, SANTA, GLAU 


ING 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Young Folks’ Library. 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. 
Welsh’s Grammars. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave, 


nearly every branch of 
and College Work. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME! 


One o 


oroug 
be easily and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday School. Price, 3 
Y H A new Christmas Service by the Rev. Robt. Lowry, to celebrate 
Choice How Text-beoke aud Helps ead The Child of Bethlehem, the Festival of the Advent with devotional exercises. It contains 16 pages, 
for Kespousive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service is equal to the 
most successful written by this experienced popular author, and is the best published this season. 


Stowell’s Physiology. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED: 


A MANUAL OF ARCHAOLOCY. 
Containing an Introduction to Egyptian, Oriental, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Art. By TALFOURD 
ELy, Member of the Council of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Wiih 114 illustra- 
tions. 8 vo, $2.00. 

CHIEF CONTENTS. BOOK I.— Prehistoric, Egyptian, and 
Oriental Art. Wrehistoric Archaeology The Ages of | 
Stone, of bronze, and of Iron — Egyptian Art — Chaldac-| 
anand Assyrian srt — Persia, Lydia, and Phrygia—The 
Hittites — Judae Phoenician and Cypriote Art ; Hisrar 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 
By the MARQUI8 DE NADAILLAC. Translated by 
N. D’ANVERs, author of ‘A History of Art.’’ Edited 


trations. Pp. vii-566. New, popular edition, 


“The best book on this subject that has yet been 
ublished, . f 


33 A New Cantata,by Dr. W. H. Deane. (Com. 

prising, pleasing Songs, Dialogues, and Recitatious, 

ly appreciated and pear epjoyed by all. May 
cents by mail. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. 


Published this Season contains a variety of bright, cheery, original 
Carols, by the most successful composers, 4c. ench; $3 per 100. 


9 27 & 29 W. 23d St. Christmas Annual No. 21 
G. P ~ Putnam s Sons NEW YORK, Christmas Chimes for Lite Voices — A Kindergarten Service for Primary Classes in the Sunday 


School Prepared by Mrs. WILBUR F. 


ceipt of four cents in stamps. 


ts. Price, 5 Cents each by mail. 
Recitations for Christmas-Time-— Eight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 


Ri: ann A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 
trations Large $228, 81 Randolph St., Chicago, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St, New York. 


Ctfacts tis ful, and because The Rlements of Laboratory Work; 


comprehensive work in which, discarding all the old | 
avd worn-out nostrums about the existence on this | 


lik. KooK Il —G@reek, Etruscan, and Roman Art. Myke-| continent of an extinct civilization, we are brought 
nae and Tiryns—Greek Architecture till the Persian Wars | face to face with conclusions that are based upon a 
~—Greek Sculpture from the Earliest Times to the Epoch | egreful comparison of architectural and other prehbis- | 


of Pheidias—The Epoch of Praxiteles and Skopas——Ly - 
sippos: Helienistic Art—Bronzes, Metal Work, and Terra- 
cottas — Painting and Mosaica— Greek Vases — Inecrip- 


A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G EArt, M.A., F.C.8.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. 


toric remains with the arts and industries, the man. | With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, 


and questions. 


tions, Coins, and Gems — Greek Art in Italy; Etruscan 


ners and customs of ‘the only pases. except the | 
whites, who, so faras we know, ha 


ve ever held the | 
Pp. xil.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


and Roman Art. regions in which these remains are found.’ "’ 


List of illustrated books for young people, catalogue of holiday publications, and Catalogue No 7 of Ole 
and rare English Books sent on application. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY! 


Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 
is the Best School Ink. 


Barnes’ Steel Pens 
are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,... 571 Broadway, New York. 
The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a eritical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, '89) : 
“If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 


teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superiority cannot escape us. It fs in fact 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


Circular. escribing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work oy 


Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor PL, New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CU., 15 E. 16th St., New York, 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued ; and others by 


BAIN, 
SPENCER, 
SULLY 
JOHONNOT, and 
GREENWOOD. 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


Historical Cards 
General History. 
TOPICS, QUESTIONS, and REFERENCES, 


These cards have been prepared by ex 
teachers, and are designe or ALA, 


The Posse Gymnasium, 


HARCOURT BUILDING, IRVINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


MODELLED AFTER THE ROYAL GyMNASTIC CENTRAL INSTITUTE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
Normal Course of One or Two Years. 
Post-graduate Course of Medical Gymnastics. 
Director: — BARON NILS POSSE, M. G., 


&@™ Send for Prospectus. Late Assistant in the R. G. C.I., Stockholm. 


College Preparatory Schools. 

There are two hundred cards. On each card ere 
is a topic with outiines and questions. On the back 
of each card reference is' made to the leading His- 
tories used in the schools of the country, giving the 
page or pages in each on which the subject is in 
anyway treated. Reference is also made to many 
books under the head of i nteresting reading. Thou- 
sands of references are cited. The cards are made of 
strong stock and are 34%,x5% inches in size. No 
teacher of History shoula be without these cards. 


A GREAT 


REMIUM 
OFFER! 


Send us one NEw subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF Epvucation with $2.50 to 
way for the same, and 25 cts. extra to cover 
postage on premium, and we will send you 
by return mail a copy of the great New 
York Question Book, arranged «an/ 
compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A. M., 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of NewYork. Bound in cloth, 461 pages ; 
orice, $2.00. 

This volume contains 10,000 Questions 
which have been used by the Department of Pubic 
Instruction, State of New York, arranged by sub- 
jects, with Answers so far as given. 

You may never have another opportunity of 
securing a Question Book of such sterling value at 
80 slight a cost. 


Send us your orders at once. 
dress 


Ad 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G C0. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Circular Catalogue XI. 


A RT, 
DRAWINC, 
PAINTINC, 
ENCRAVINCG, Etc. 
75 pages. 
This Catalogue contains full titles of books, wit!) 
posse and other notices and descriptions of the same, 


t is neatly printed and put up in paper cover, and 
will be sen by mail fo any one ordering it. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth St., New York. 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORK. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEND TO . 
Cuar.es L. Wesster & Co., 3 East 14th 
New Crry. 


Price, $1.00, 
A. M. EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINE, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


M Prof. Huxtey, HERBERT SPENCER, Prince KRoporkin, Sir MorRRELL Mac- 
R bs L A DS TO N E P KENZIE, and others of like note regularly contribute to these Reviews. 


Price, each per year, $4.50 ; any two, $8.50; all three, $r2. 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 26 Pink’ tee ies York 


Nineteenth Century, 
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Fortnightly Review 


